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Enforcement of Export Controls 


NATHAN OSTROFF 


ASSISTANT SOLICITOR 
Ut. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


(Based on a speech before the Foreign Com- 
merce Club, New York City, May 21, 1952) 


‘ie UNDERLYING responsibility 
of the Department of Commerce’s Office 
of International Trade is the promotion 
of United States foreign trade. This re- 
sponsibility, while apparently inconsist- 
ent with the concept of controls over 
export trade, has nevertheless con- 
tributed significantly to the effective 
administration and enforcement of the 
export-control program. The Hoover 
Commission on Government Reorgani- 
zation had pointed up the _ general 
desirability of carrying out new or emer- 
gency programs and policies with exist- 
ing agencies and personnel to the 
maximum extent possible. For this 
reason, the administration of the export- 
control program was assigned to the ex- 
isting department most familiar with 
the problems of the American exporter— 
the Department of Commerce. But en- 
tirely apart from the obvious advantages 
of minimizing duplication and overstaf- 
fing, the assignment of the control func- 
tion to the Department of Commerce has 
resulted in a more understanding ad- 
ministration of controls from the view- 
point of the trade. 

I do not believe that anyone questions 
the need for a control over our export 
trade at this time. The Congress has 
expressed the national policy therefor 
unequivocally. Stated simply, it is our 
policy to keep strategic materials from 
falling into unfriendly hands, and to 
hold exports of short-supply goods 
within bounds which will not interfere 
with the defense effort or injure the 
domestic economy. At the same time, it 
is our policy to direct the quantities of 
such goods which we can afford to share 
to the places where they are needed most 
and where they can do the most good for 
ourselves, for our friends abroad, and 
for the common defense effort. 

The Government has long recognized 
and been sensitive to the danger of un- 
restricted export—whether of strategic 
goods to potential enemies or of short- 
supply items vital to our own economy. 
However, this does not mean that all 
exports must be restricted. 


Level of Controlled Exports 


At the present time, about two-thirds 
of all United States exports are freely 
exportable to friendly foreign countries. 
The remaining one-third (in 1951, it was 
$5 billion out of total exports of $15 bil- 
lion) constitutes the hard core of the 
export-control problem. It consists of 
the materials of strategic significance 
which, if they were to fall into unfriendly 
hands, might endanger our security: it 
also, of course, includes essential short- 
supply items. 

On the supply side, the situation has, 
of course, improved substantially in 
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recent months. We have been able to 
ease controls considerably—by way of 
increased export quotas—and in a num- 
ber of instances, by deletions from the 
Positive List of Commodities. 

The security situation has improved 
only in that our own strength and that 
of our allies has increased. I believe 
most of us will agree that we cannot yet 
afford to take the chance that would be 
involved in relaxing our present restric- 
tions on trade with the Soviet bloc. 


Development of Parallel Action 


When we first instituted our security 
export-control program in 1948, so great 
was the urgency that we had to proceed 
without prior discussion with other 
friendly countries. We were concerned 
about their lack of parallel controls 
because it tended to frustrate our secu- 
rity objective, and because it might hurt 
our businessmen unfairly. This was not 
too important so long as Western Eu- 
rope’s productive capacity was inade- 
quate even for its own needs. 

However, this situation has changed 
in the last 2 years. During that time, 
Western European countries have insti- 
tuted controls similar to our own. Over 
90 percent of the commodity categories 
which we consider of primary signifi- 
cance to the Soviet bloc are now em- 
bargoed by the major trading nations of 
Western Europe—which, with a few 
minor exceptions, are the only producers 
of such equipment. Moreover, they are 
restricting to carefully determined 
amounts their exports of most of the 
other less strategic items. Canada, of 
course, has always geared its export- 
control policies and actions with ours. 
Further, no country receiving United 
States aid may supply the Soviet bloc 
with the primary strategic commodities 
listed in the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act (Battle Act) under penalty 
of termination of aid. 

We must keep in mind, however, that 
some of these countries, while in agree- 
ment with us as to our security objec- 
tives, are still largely dependent on the 
Soviet bloc for such essential supplies 
as grain, timber, and coal. To continue 
to receive these essentials, they must 
continue to ship certain quantities of 
items of some strategic significance. 


Complicating Factors 


At this point, it might be well to recall 
why the export-control enforcement 
program is and must be somewhat more 
complicated now than it was during 
World War II. First, the export-control 
job during the war was simplified by the 
fact that there was general agreement 
among the Allies as to ‘trading with the 
enemy” policy. 

Within this country, the program was 
aided by controls furnished by other war- 
time agencies. Attempts to set up il- 
legal arrangements for violating export 
controls could be and were quickly inter- 
cepted by the Office of Censorship 
through its examination of the interna- 


tional mails and cables. By checking 
against the Proclaimed List of Blocked 
Nationals, those in charge of granting 
licenses were able to make sure that im- 
proper consignees were not involved in 
export transactions. 

The elaborate controls over the use of 
foreign funds also formed an effective 
backstop for export-control operations. 
Widespread rationing, as well as priori- 
ties and allocations, helped greatly to 
insure the proper distribution and use of 
commodities both here and abroad. 
Finally, but not least important, there 
were specific controls over the use of 
shipping space. 

I am, of course, not suggesting that we 
favor the reinstitution of all those war- 
time controls; I refer to them only to 
emphasize the scope and difficulty of our 
enforcement job in their absence. 


Enlisting Trade Support 


Enforcement of export controls is not 
the sole responsibility of our investi- 
gators here and abroad, or of Customs 
personnel, in the Marine Division or on 
the docks. Depending upon the purpose 
involved, and sometimes even varying 
by particular commodity or destination, 
enforcement is at one time or another 
the job of everyone who may be involved 
in an export transaction. 

In the case of commodities controlled 
for supply reasons alone, for example, 
we are primarily interested in how much 
leaves the country. In such instances, 
enforcement is largely a problem for the 
licensing officers to see to it that the 
proper amount is licensed and fairly dis- 
tributed among applicants; and our reg- 
ulations are designed to help them 
achieve that result. That is the 
purpose, for example, of the “accepted 
order” requirement which tends to dis- 
courage duplicate or overlapping appli- 
cations, and to minimize overlicensing 
and possible trafficking in licenses. 

In the case of security items, we are, 
of course, interested in the country of 
destination, the end-use, and the con- 
signee. From that.concern stem such 
requirements as the end-use statement 
from the consignee; or agreement by the 
importing country to police any further 
movement of the goods, made possible 
by the recently announced Import Certi- 
fication and Delivery Verification 
(ICDV) procedure. 


Role of Freight Forwarder 


Foreign freight forwarders have been 
brought into the enforcement of export 
controls because their regular daily work 
places them at the hub of most exporta- 
tions of licensed goods. As agents for 
American exporters and foreign buyers, 
they customarily see the export licenses 
and most of the documents relating to 
the financing and shipping of goods. 
Through their principals and other par- 
ties to an exportation with whom they 
necessarily have contact, they may learn 
of undisclosed parties to transactions, 


(Continued on p. 27) 











Capital Sought to Exploit 
Australian Mines 


An American firm or group of investors 
interested in a long-term investment abroad 
is invited by the New Occidental Gold Mines 
No Liability, Sydney, Australia, to partici- 
pate in the exploitation of copper and gold 
reserves. 

New Occidental Gold Mines N. L. report- 
edly holds mining lease rights to a series 
of five mines known as the Great Cobar 
Group (New Occidental, Great Cobar, Ches- 
ney, Gladstone, and Dapville mines), located 
near the town of Cobar, 464 miles by rail 
west-northwest of Sydney, at the head of a 
branch line of the Sydney-Bourke railway. 
The Great Cobar deposits have been worked 
intermittently since 1870, total production 
of the field up to 1946 having been reported 
as: Copper, 129,000 tons; gold, 1,030,000 
ounces; and silver, 1,960,000 ounces. Owing 
to labor shortages and restrictions on gold 
mining in recent years, development of the 
New Occidental mine has been curtailed, the 
Chesney and New Cobar mines which contain 
the principal copper-bearing ores being 
worked more extensively. 

The Australian company proposes that an 
entirely new company be formed by foreign 
investors to take over the leases and opera- 
tions, present shareholders to receive shares 
in the new company equivalent in value to 
their holdings. A minimum of $10,000,000 
is estimated as necessary to set up the 
new company and begin production under 
new extraction methods. Full management 
rights and control would be exercised by the 
new company; managerial personnel, techni- 
cians, and mining engineers would be pro- 
vided from the United States, at the option 
of the new American shareholders. 

Additional information, including detailed 
estimates of anticipated production using 
new extraction methods and reports of sur- 
veys of the mines, is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Interested parties should correspond with 
New Occidental Gold Mines No Liability, 117 
Pitt Street (G. P. O. Box 3869), Sydney, 
Australia. 


Investment Opportunity for 
U. S. Clothing Manufacturer 


The Mount Royal Manufacturing Co., in 
Montreal, Canada, is interested in establish- 
ing connections with a well-known United 
States sportswear manufacturer for the pur- 
pose of collaborating in the production in 
Canada of the latter’s lines. 

The Canadian firm is reportedly an estab- 
lished manufacturer of sportswear, special- 
ing in a line of men’s and women’s tailored 
shirts and sportswear, such as windbreakers, 
parkas, slacks, and skirts, which are said to 
have enjoyed a good market in Canada. 

The owner of the company states that his 
plant is modern, with 40 machines and cur- 
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Division, Office of International Trade 


rently employing about 50 persons. The 
plant is at present operating at about 80 per- 
cent of capacity on Canadian Government 
contracts, and the company wishes to con- 
clude a working agreement or other suitable 
arrangement with a United States manufac- 
turer, featuring the latter’s brand and prod- 
uct, as a growing demand is anticipated for 
United States-made goods. 

The firm estimates that an investment of 
$40,000 to $45,000 would be required to 
launch production of a new line. In return, 
the United States investor would be offered 
a share of the profits on a 50-50 basis, a 
joint division of the company stock, and a 
share in the management if desired. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with John David Kouri, Mount Royal Man- 
ufacturing Co., 4215 Iberville Street, Mon- 
treal 34, Quebec, Canada. 


Belgian Shipbnilding 
Facilities Offered 


FABRIMETAL (Federation des Entreprises 
de l’Industrie des Fabrications Metalliques), 
in Belgium, is interested in obtaining orders 
for the construction in Belgian shipyards of 
small vessels for the account of American 
firms. Specifically, FABRIMETAL’s members 
are interested in producing the following 
types of vessels for export: Tugs (screw or 
stern wheelers), steam- or motor-propelled, 
100 to 1,000 horsepower; motor barges, up to 
1,000 tons deadweight capacity; barges with- 
out motors, up to 2,000 tons; motor launches 
for port service. 

Facilities of the association’s members in- 
clude 26 shipyards, 6 of which are capable 
of building seagoing vessels (of these six, 





trade contracts. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 36. 
Bearings: 49. 

Beauty Supplies: 45. 

Cattle: 651. 

Chemical Products: 7, 12, 48, 54. 
Clothing: 16. 

Cutlery: 29. 

Decorations (Christmas): 29. 
Dental Equipment: 10. 
Feedstuffs: 51. 

Fertilizers: 1. 

Foodstuffs: 13, 15, 36. 
Games: 2. 

Glass Articles: 33, 52. 
Hardware: 42. 

Hemp: 40. 

Hops: 26. 

Hotels: 51. 


22, 29, 56. 
Jewelry: 1, 23, 29, 33, 37. 
Leather Products: 21, 41. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions is available from the 
Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Household Goods and Appliances: 4, 8, 12, 


Licensing Opportunities: 1 through 13. 
Machinery and Accessories: 
Industrial: 3, 5, 6, 11, 28, 31, 32, 39, 43, 

46, 48, 51, 54, 57. 

Military Insignia: 44. 

Motorcycles: 16. 

Novelties: 24, 48. 

Ores: 36. 

Paper Products: 50. 

Pharmaceutical Products: 9, 19, 2'7, 30. 

Plastics: 16, 41. 

Processes: 13. 

Radios and Accessories: 47. 

Scientific Instruments: 17, 18, 29, 34, 58. 

Steel and Alloys: 53. 

Telephone Attachments: 20. 

Textiles: 16. 

Tobacco: 36. 

Tools: 25, 39, 55. 

Waste: 14. 

Wood Products: 35. 

Wool; 38. 
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two reportedly are constructing ships of 
more than 5,000 tons); the remaining 20 
build small vessels. Total annual production 
capacity of the 26 yards is about 350 vessels 
with a total deadweight tonnage of nearly 
200,000 tons. As the yards have not been 
fully occupied for some time, the association 
states that quick delivery could, in most 
cases, be atsured; while materials (steel, cop- 
per, and wood) are generally available within 
2 or 3 months maximum after placing of the 
order. 

The shipyards are said to be familiar with 
American specifications and able to build ac- 
cording to these standards. 

Interested American firms are asked to 
communicate with R. Dauwe, Groupe Con- 
struction Navale, FABRIMETAL, 17 rue des 
Drapiers, Brussels, Belgium. Mr. Dauwe, who 
is director of the Shipbuilding Section of 
FABRIMETAL, will act as clearing agent for 
all inquiries, bringing the potential customer 
in contact with the shipyard best equipped 
to fill a specific order. 


U. S. Capital Sought for 
New Turkish Industry 


American participation in the establish- 
ment of a new enterprise in Turkey is de- 
sired by Nizamettin Pakyirek, of Dortyol 
(near Iskenderun), Turkey, who plans to 
construct and operate a plant for extracting 
and canning orange juice from orange groves 
owned by the Pakylirek family. 

An interested American firm would be 
offered a partnership, and would be asKed to 
provide the machinery, as well as an engineer 
to assemble and operate the plant in its early 
stages, with the Turkish party assuming one- 
half the cost of the trip. Mr. Pakyiirek re- 
portedly is prepared to contribute the local 
cost of building the factory, plus initial 
factory labor costs and raw materials for 
operating the plant. 

The plant should be sufficiently large to 
permit production of about 1,000 liters of 
orange juice daily during the orange harvest 
season, provision made for enlargement as 
necessary. Mr. Pakyiirek is also interested 
in an arrangement for canning and freezing 
the concentrate. 

Further information concerning this pro- 
posal may be obtained from the engineering 
and industrial planning firm of Vecdi Diker, 
54-B Mithat Pasa Caddesi, Ankara, Turkey, 
which company is empowered to act in be- 
half of Mr. Pakyiirek. 

(Note.—Mr. Pakyiirek is also interested in 
establishing a cottonseed-oil extraction 
plant in Turkey, for which he seeks Ameri- 
can capital and technical assistance, as re- 
ported in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 
2, 1952.) 


Special Report on 
World Chemical Market 


A publication, entitled “Developments on 
World Chemical Market,” has recently been 
issued by the German publishers of “Chem- 
ische Industrie.”” This special edition of the 
periodical contains articles on the world 
market for petroleum, dyes, plastics, nitrogen, 
pharmaceuticals, perfumes, insecticides, and 
printing dyes for the textile and leather 
industries. Also included are statistics on 
production, as well as customs and import 
duties, covering these products. 

A copy is available for review purposes on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Transmission Lines for 


Australian Power Project 
Bids are invited by the State Electricity 
Commission of Queensland, Australia, until 


September 17, 1952, covering the clearing of 
route and erection of 132,000-volt overhead 
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transmission lines. This project forms part 
of the transmission system of the Cairns Re- 
gional Electricity Board, and represents 44 
miles 69.2 chains of the transmission lines 
associated with the Tully Falls Hydro- 
Electric Project. 

A copy of the specifications is obtainable 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Secretary, 
State Electricity Commission, Scottish Union 
House, Eagle Street, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia. 


1952 “Anglo-American 


Year Book’”’ Available 


The 1952 edition of the “Anglo-American 
Year Book” has recently been made avail- 
able to the U. S. Department of Commerce 
and may be consulted at the Department’s 
Commercial Intelligence Division in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Year Book, published by the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London, provides 
data and classified lists designed to be help- 
ful to firms and organizations engaging in 
international trade. Included are a com- 
mercial directory of United States and Brit- 
ish business houses, a classified trade list, 
and information on legal and commercial 
aspects of doing business in the two countries. 

Copies may be obtained from the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London, 7 York 
Buildings, Adelphi, London, W. C. 2, England. 


New Thai Trade Directory 


A directory of Thai importers and exporters, 
entitled “‘Bangkok Dollar Directory” has been 
made available to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and may be consulted at the De- 
partment’s Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Washington, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 
(In the United States) 


1. England—Bedford Metal Co. Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 53 Manor Road, Wal- 
ton-on-Thames, Surrey, wishes to license for 
manufacture in the United States hand and 
table model, butane gas-filled cigarette light- 
ers with flame regulator and throw-away vis- 
ual refill. Illustrated literature available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. France—Vincent Cornilad & Antoine 
Naglia (inventor and manufacturer of 
games), 10, Rue de Montevideo, Marseille 
(Bouches-du-Rhone), wishes to contact an 
American firm interested in the manufacture 
and distribution in the United States of a 
hockey game called “Massue Ball-Sixte.” 
made of wood, 41% feet long by 3 feet wide, 
equipped with 12 pivot-mounted aluminum 
players, goals marked by goalkeeper in front 
of machine, and played with 10 balls by 2 
to 4 persons. 

3. France—Société Anonyme des Eta- 
blissements Neu (manufacturer of air condi- 
tioning and heating units and pneumatic 
equipment), 47 Rue Fourier, Lille (Nord), 
offers patents, processes, techniques, ma- 
chinery, and equipment to American firms 
for the manufacture in the United States of 
the following: (1) Pneumatic conveyance for 
different products; (2) equipment for col- 
lecting and transporting soot; (3) high- 
capacity helicoidal ventilators; (4) air puri- 
fying units; (5) air-conditioning units, espe- 
cially adapted for textile plants; (6) appa- 
ratus for collecting and removing broken 
ends on cotton and wool ring frames; and 
(7) ventilators for cleaning the top of ring 
spinning frames. 

4. Sweden—Ardo Svenska Foérséljnings AB 
(manufacturer), Chapmansgatan 3, Stock- 
holm, desires to enter into a licensing agree- 
ment with American stove manufacturers for 


the production in the United States of the 
“Ardo” kerosene pressure cooking range, de- 
signed with several automatic features. De- 
scriptive, illustrated literature available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(In Foreign Countries) 


5. England—tThe Lang Pen Co. Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler), Hope Street Works, 
Liverpool 1, wishes to be licensed by Ameri- 
can firms for the manufacture and distribu- 
ttion in England of small accessories or ma- 
chines for which its plant facilities are suit- 
able. Firm’s plant is equipped with pen- and 
pencil-producing machinery. 

6. France—Machines Bourgeas (manufac- 
turer of winding machines and uptwisters for 
twisting silk, rayon, nylon, and other syn- 
thetic textiles, and machinery for heavy 
packages of rayon), St. Sauveur de Montagut 
(Ardéche), is interested in being licensed by 
an American firm for the manufacture and 
distribution in France and other European 
countries of tertile equipment, including 
spindles. Firm’s plant equipment includes 
semi-automatic lathes, plain turning lathes, 
drills, and milling machines, monthly pro- 
duction approximately 3,000 spindles. 

7. France—Etablissements J. Bureau-Bot- 
tin (ore-crushers on job-lot basis), 19 Chem- 
in de Sainte Marthe, Marseille (Bouches-du- 
Rhone), seeks American capital, patents, 
processes, equipment, and necessary machin- 
ery for the manufacture and distribution in 
France and other European countries of 
fertilizers or chemical products for which its 
plant facilities are suitable. 

8. France—Etablissements Faure Plouton 
& Carton (manufacturer of aluminum 
household utensils), 24-26 rue Thiers, Val- 
ence (Drome), is interested in obtaining 
United States machinery and equipment for 
the manufacture in France of stainless steel 
household utensils, in return for which firm 
offers royalties and/or manufactured goods. 
Firm’s equipment consists of a power station 
with transformer and all necessary machin- 
ery, lathes, universal milling machines, drill- 
ing machines, alternating saws, presses, pol- 
ishing machines, riveting machines, and fuel 
furnace. 

9. France—Herbert et Compagnie (manu- 
facturer of facial and medicinal soaps), 286 
Avenue Anatole France, Anzin (Nord), de- 
sires to be licensed by an American firm for 
the production of medicinal or veterinary 
products, preferably of a soap base and for 
which firm’s present equipment and facili- 
ties are suitable. Firm’s equipment in- 
cludes steam-heated vats, automatic driers, 
mixers, pulverizers, mechanical press, and 
an automatic wrapping machine. 

10. France—Constructions Mécaniques “La 
Buire” (manufacturer of mechanical and 
dental equipment), 115 route d’Heyrieux, 
Lyons (Rh6éne), wishes to be licensed by an 
American company for the manufacture and 
distribution in France and other European 
countries of dental and mechanical equip- 
ment within the scope of the firm’s activities. 
Firm’s plant equipment includes 50 machine 
tools for metalworking; 12 lathes, 4 milling 
and grinding, 1 planing, 1 shaping, 1 slotting, 
8 boring, 1 sawing, and 1 honing machines; 
11 spur-gear cutting machines; welding sta- 
tions; and 2 furnaces for thermic treat- 
ments. Correspondence should be directed 
to Mr. Pierre Potin with regard to dental 
equipment, and Mr. Robert Gazzano for 
mechanical equipment. 

11. France—Société Anonyme des Eta- 
blissements Neu (manufacturer of air-condi- 
tioning and heating units and pneumatic 
equipment), 47 Rue Fourier, Lille (Nord), is 
interested in entering into a licensing ar- 
rangement with American firms for the 
manufacture and distribution in France of 
equipment similar to firm’s present line of 
production. Firm specializes in the produc- 
tion of air-conditioning units using air 
pumps, ship ventilation, pneumatic convey- 
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ances, dust and gas filtering equipment, 
driers for different materials, metallic silos, 
soot blowers, and helicoidal ventilators. 

12. France—Les Produits du Solor (manu- 
facturer of household products, glues, abra- 
sives), 22, Boulevard National, Marseille 
(Bouches-du-Rhone), is interested in ob- 
taining United States patents, processes, and 
techniques for the manufacture and distri- 
bution in France of new household products, 
glues, and pastes for industrial use, and/or 
any chemical products used in the produc- 
tion of shoes. 

13. France—S. R. L. Ytier Vandycke 
(manufacturer of foodstuffs), 29, chemin de 
la Synagogue, Avignon (Vaucluse), wishes to 
obtain from an American firm a process or 
equipment for preparing, in the minimum 
amount of time and without affecting the 
quality, mold-cooked ham and canned ham. 
Also, firm seeks a form of packing (prefer- 
ably translucent plastic, hermetical, and 
unchangeable) for the preservation of hams 
in a heat-regulated room. Firm’s present 
production rate is 11 to 12 days for mold- 
cooked hams and 15 days for canned hams. 


Import Opportunities 


14. Belgium—Dejaeghere Gebroeders (im- 
porter, exporter, sorter), Grote Markt 14, St. 
Elooi’s-Vijve, offers on an outright sale basis 
the following sorted rags (quantities in 
tons): 20, old white wiping rags I; 20, old 
white wiping rags II; 30, old white wiping 
rags III and IV; 10, old wiping rags V; 50, 
old heavy and half heavy colored wiping rags; 
50, old light colored, dark and light wiping 
rags; 100, dark cotton for papermaking; 
100, linsey garments; 20, white cottons No. 
I; 20, white cottons No. II; 50, white cottons 
III and IV; 20, fustians; 20, blue linens; 15, 
blue cottons; 10, black cottons with silk; 20, 
woven silk; 30, silk stockings; 30, light and 
extra light cottons; 50, half light cottons; 
100, Merinos with flannel original; 50, worsted 
original; 100, original cheviots; 30, dark 
cheviots; 20, grey-brown cheviots; 20, dark 
brown cheviots; 20, black cheviots; 20, blue 
cheviots; 20, grey cheviots; 50, wool stockings; 
50, half wool stockings; and 50, tailor cuttings 
original (cotton). 

15. Canada—Laurentide Sales Inc. (sales 
agent), St. Damien de Brandon, Quebec, 
offers on an outright sale basis first-quality 
caramel spread and maple butter, packed in 
25-pound units measuring 1,142 cubic inches. 

16. England—M. Adler & Sons Ltd. (agent), 
132-133 Cheapside, London, E. C. 2, offers to 
act as buying agent in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent for America depart- 
ment and other stores for the following: 
Worsteds for men’s and women’s clothing, 
cotton piece goods, linen, nylon materials, 
traveling rugs, blankets, raincoats, cycles, 
motorcycles, gloves, and plastic dishes. 

17. England—A. T. Reynolds (Barnsbury) 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
Chase Road, Southgate, London, N. 14, has 
available for export aneroid barometers and 
thermometers. Catalog available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

18. England—Smiths Industrial Instru- 
ments Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter, whole- 
saler), Cricklewood Works, London, N. W. 2, 
offers to export hand tachometer of high de- 
gree of accuracy and durability for use by 
engineering works, utility companies, and 
railways. Firm seeks one or more distribu- 
tors experienced in industrial instrument 
field. Set of leaflets available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

19. England—tTelasco Ltd. (sole export 
sales agent), 20 Grosvenor Place, London, 
S. W. 1, offers on an outright sale basis 
“Gauntlet Barrier Cream” for wet and dry 
use, for protection of hands in house, gar- 
den, garage, and factory. Set of leaflets with 
descriptive and price information available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
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gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. England—tTellef (London) Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 10 St. Alban’s Street, 
London, S. W. 1, offers on an outright sale 
basis “Tellef” telephone attachment, a 
spring-loaded plastic reel which is attached 
to the receiver of a telephone and reels up 
the flex, thus removin all twists and 
tangles. Firm states Tellef is manufactured 
in black, red, and ivory, and bears the Seal 
of Guarantee of the British Good House- 
keeping Institute as well as authorization 
for attachment to British post office tele- 
phones. Sample with leaflets and price in- 
formation available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. England—Woodacre Chamois Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), Hack- 
ing Street, Darwen, Lancashire, offers on an 
outright sale basis all sizes of chamois leather 
for automobile, household, and general clean- 
ing purposes. . 

22. Germany—Herbert Becher (manufac- 
turer), 12a Baerenschanzstrasse, Nuremberg, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
kitchen utensils, including cake pans, 
graters, cookie cutter sets, sieves, and dry 
measures. Illustrated leaflet with price in- 
formation available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—Gebr. Cullmann (manu- 
facturer, export merchant), 56 Mainzer 
Strasse, Idar-Oberstein, offers on an outright 
sale basis all forms, colors, and sizes of high- 
quality precious, semiprecious, and synthetic 
gems, including cameos and intaglios created 
from these stones. 

24. Germany—Franz Eitrich & Co. (manu- 
facturer), Angerweide, Starnberg, Bavaria, 
has available for export novelties, such as 
bottle stoppers, ash trays, vases, and liquor 
sets. Firm seeks selling agents in all States, 
with the exception of New York, where it is 
already represented. Set of photographs and 
price list available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Germany—Eugen Fahrion, Praezisions- 
Werkzeugfabrik (manufacturer), Esslingen- 
Mettingen/Nekar, Wuerttemberg, wishes to 
export, preferably to wholesalers, first-qual- 
ity precision tools, including tapping attach- 
ments, die heads, multi-purpose machine 
vises, collets, straight and spiral-cut end 
mills, precision chucks, drill sleeves, quick- 
chance chucks, collets for taper shank tools, 
and dies. Firm would consider appointing 
agents. Illustrated leaflet available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Germany—Gebrueder Fischbach (ex- 
porter), Georgensmuend bei Nuernberg, Ba- 
varia, desires to export and seeks agent for 
Hallertau, Spalt, Tettnang, and Hersbruck 
hops. Firm wishes pertinent shipping in- 
structions. 

27. Germany—Hefa G. m. b. H., Chemisch- 
pharmazeutische Fabrik (manufacturer, im- 
porter, exporter), 6 Horsterstrasse, Werne a. 
d. Lippe, offers on an outright sale basis 
alkaloids (dry extracts of medicinal dugs). 

28. Germany—Novakust-Geraetebau, Dipl. 
Ing. E. Hempel & Co. (manufacturer), 1 
Steinergasse, Straubing, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright sale basis hosiery and glove finish- 
ing forme. Set of illustrated leaflets (in 
German) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Germany—Heinrich Juergens (export 
merchant), 23-25 Groeningerstrasse, Ham- 
burg 11, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for the following: (1) Medical and pharma- 
ceutical instruments; (2) optical instru- 
ment, including microscopes, binoculars, 
telescopes, and telescope sights; (3) cutlery, 
such as knives, scissors, and razors; (4) 
Christmas decorations of all kinds, including 
angel’s hair and Christmas tree balls; (5) 
tableware, including cocktail mixers, silver 
bowls, and vases; and (6) Gablonz jewelry, 


such as necklaces, bracelets, rings, and stones, 
Illustrated leaflets on items 1 through 4 avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

30. Germany—Messelken Kraeuterextrakte 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer of herb extracts), 
15 Bruchweg, Krefeld-Uerdingen, has avail- 
able for export “Silikosa Standard,” a patent 
medicine for treatment of silicosis. Firm 
wishes pertinent shipping instructions. A 
limited number of samples with descrictive 
information (in German) available on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

31. Germany—Maschinenfabrik WW. Paul 
Mueller (manufacturer), Gefrees/Oberfran- 
ken, Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for eccentric presses. Pertinent ship- 
ping instructions desired by firm. Illus- 
trated leaflet with price information available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Germany—Rud-Kettenfabrik Riezer & 
Dietz (manufacturer), Unterkochen/Wuert- 
temberg, has available for export and seeks 
agent for 10 to 50 tons of first-class chains 
of various types for motor vehicles and 
tractors, mining, hoisting gear, cement and 
stone industry, building trade (safety chains 
for scaffolding, tighteners, lift chains, hang- 
ings for wheelbarrows and two-wheel carts), 
and chemical industry (loom brake chains 
of all types, and corrosion-proof, high-alloy 
chains resistant against all chemicals). Per- 
tinent shipping instructions desired, includ- 
ing customary delivery dates. Set of illus- 
trated leaflets availabe on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
B. C. 

33. Germany—Rudolf Schoebel G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Warmensteinach bei Bay- 
reuth, Bavaria, offers on an outright sale 
basis “Gablonz” imitation jewelry, glass 
beads, and buttons; and industrial glassware, 
including flashlight lenses, optical lenses, tail 
lights, and glass parts for textile machinery. 
Pertinent shipping instructions desired by 
firm. 

34. Germany—Erich M. Schulze (export 
and commission merchant), Herbartstr. 28, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, offers on an outright 
sale basis thermometers for all purposes, 
with Fahrenheit, centigrade, or Reaumur 
scale, and filled with toluene or mercury. 
Illustrated leaflet (in German) with price 
information available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 5, 1952.) 

35. Germany—Holzringfabrik August Som- 
mer (manufacturer, exporter), Pluederhau- 
sen/Wuerttemverg, wishes to export and 
seeks agent (selling to importers preferred) 
for first-class plywood chair seats in all types 
and made of various woods, frames for table 
tops (round, oval, and other shapes), wooden 
rings of all kinds, and bent wooden parts for 
furniture such as chairs and couches. Per- 
tinent shipping instructions desired by firm, 
as well as information on sales possibilities. 

36. Greece—John S. Candarjis, exporter, 
importer), Piraeus, has available for export 
raisins (sultanas), black olives in brine or in 
vinegar and olive oil, wines, carob beans and 
seeds, ores, emery, mastic gum, sponges, tan- 
ning extracts, cloves, medicinal herbs, citrus 
in brine, tobacco, sulfuric oil (huile de gri- 
gnona), rosin (celophane), and turpentine 
oil. 

37. Italy—Ditta A. Alioto (wholesaler, 
manufacturer, exporter), Via Ippolito D’Aste 
7-5, Genoa, wishes to export first-quality 
silver filigree items and silver jewelry, such 
as bracelets and earrings, 800/000 and 
925/000 fineness. 

38. Japan—K. Endo and So. (export mer- 
chant, importer, wholesaler), 22 Nishi- 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in 
Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS, APRIL 1—MAyY 
22, 1952 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Land preparation for small grains was im- 
peded in early May by dry weather, but the 
situation subsequently was relieved by late 
but general autumn rains. A recovery of 
wheat area to 5,500,000 or 6,000,000 hectares, 
compared with 4,600,000 last season, is be- 
lieved likely if weather continues favorable. 
No expansion is foreseen for rye, barley, or 
oats because of the late season and the 
searcity of seed. 

The present corn harvest is small, prob- 
ably a maximum of 3,000,000 metric tons. 
Because of a serious labor shortage, the Ar- 
gentine Trade Promotion Institute (IAPI) 
offered to pay half the transport costs for 
migratory workers, and the army is to make 
available 8,000 soldiers for picking. IAPI 
has raised its buying price for corn to 40 
pesos per 100 kilograms, instead of the guar- 
anteed level of 30 pesos, to match the present 
local market and thus to enable purchases 
for export. 

Because of difficulty in holding price ceil- 
ings for edible oil, IAPI is taking over the 
entire sunflower-seed crop for allocation to 
crushers. The price to growers was raised 
to 44 pesos per 100 kilograms, 10 pesos over 
the previous guaranteed price. 

Packers were instructed to fill the 200,000- 
ton meat contract with the United Kingdom 
by June 30. Meanwhile conversations pro- 
ceeded slowly on a new Anglo-Argentine con- 
tract, probably to be initiated July 1. 

Meat supplies for Buenos Aires consumers 
continued tight because of relatively large 
exports and poor condition of cattle. Ceil- 
ing prices were increased sharply on May 17, 
averaging a 20-percent jump on beef and 
even more on pork and cured products. 
Only last January, prices were increased by 
30 percent. The object of the recent adjust- 
ment was to cover wage increases to packing- 
house labor. Ceiling prices on cattle re- 
mained unchanged. The Government con- 
tinued to seek control of the widespread 
black market, requiring all meat processors 
to identify their product with stamps. Ceil- 
ing prices for beer were increased, and new 
pricing regulations were announced for tex- 
tiles. 

IAPI’s export prices for hides were cut on 
May 12 by announcement of 53- to 62.5-per- 
cent discounts on dollar sales, depending on 
type. Prices thereby were brought more into 
line with prevailing United States quota- 
tions. Minimum export prices for casein 
also were reduced. Substantial sales of oil- 
seed cakes and meals at lower prices were 
reported, including some to the United 
States. 

Wool prices rose somewhat from April 
lows and volume picked up, although still 
small compared with normal movement. 
Carpet fleeces were sold to United States 
buyers near 50 United States cents per 
pound, greasy basis c. and f. Boston, about 
10 cents above a month earlier. 
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1952 


FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 


Money continued tight and business sales 
were slow, with evidence of growing financial 
distress. Wholesalers could find few cash 
buyers and generally preferred to hold stocks 
rather than sell on credit or on promissory 
notes. The money shortage and the con- 
tinued strict limitations on imports con- 
tinued to strengthen the Argentine peso on 
the Montevideo free market. Prices of 
some goods including textiles and imported 
luxuries declined because of sellers’ needs to 
liquidate, combined with absence of cash 
buyers. This situation, together with small 
exports and a downward tendency in indus- 
trial activity, was reflected in a steady fall on 
the Buenos Aires stock market. 

Some aid to the textile industry was given 
by relaxation of the Government ban 
against more than one wholesale transac- 
tion between factory and consumer. This 
restriction had disturbed normal distribu- 
tion channels for wholesalers who acted also 
as dyers or stampers. 

Administration newspapers’ vigorously 
urged the establishment of a Government 
tobacco monopoly to take over existing pri- 
vate factories. Cigarettes recently have been 
scarce, and manufacturers have been ask- 
ing higher ceiling prices. 

Newpapers reported an order by a Gov- 
ernment-sponsored entity for a German- 
built coking plant processing about 700,000 
tons of coal annually. Construction will be 
at San Nicolas on the Parana River, com- 
pletion scheduled in 2 years. The estimated 
cost is the equivalent of about $6,000,000. 

The Government announced its intention 
to manufacture Diesel electric locomotives, 
setting up a factory under the Ministry of 
Transport to be known as Fabrica Nacional 
de Locomotoras. To promote mining activi- 
ties, existing minimum prices for tungsten 
and higher prices for lead were made effec- 
tive until June 30. Sales taxes on ores and 
concentrates also were removed. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The purchase of a factory whaling ship, 
reportedly the world’s largest, was an- 
nounced by the Government. The vessel 
may be leased back to its former owner, 
the Compania Argentina de Pesca. The 
ship was commissioned last year but held 
in port under a Government lien after en- 
tering Buenos Aires with a petroleum cargo. 
Further use as a tanker may be scheduled 
prior to whaling, because of lack of crew 
and killer boats. Another development in 
shipping was the arrival in Buenos Aires 
of a 19,400-ton tanker on her maiden voyage. 

A franchise was granted to the Bolivian 
airline, Lloyd Aéro Boliviano, to operate a 
passenger, freight, and mail service to Tar- 
tagal (Salta Province), on a reciprocal basis 
with Aerolineas Argentinas. On May 13, the 
International Air Transport Association 
(IAPA), including representation of most 
member lines, opened a conference in 
Buenos Aires. All tourist and travel agen- 
cies operating in Argentina were placed un- 
der jurisdiction of the Ministry of Trans- 
port for regulatory purposes. 

Methods of placing insurance in Argen- 
tina were revised by a decree which restrains 








companies from accepting business direct 
from clients and encourages the services of 
brokers and agents. Commissions were 
fixed by the decree and discounts or re- 
bates were prohibited. Some rates were re- 
duced simultaneously up to 20 percent.— 
U. S. EmMBAssy, BUENOS AIRES, May 22, 1952. 


Austria 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
BUDGET DISPUTE 


Against the background of a slight de- 
cline in prices during March, the two Aus- 
trian coalition parties continued their efforts 
to formulate a definite program for balancing 
the budget. Although the parties agree in 
principle to a balanced budget, they do not 
agree on methods of achieving this objective. 
The People’s party continued to advocate a 
reduction in government investment. The 
Socialist party pressed for an increase in tax 
revenue not directly affecting the workers’ 
net income, on the grounds that investment 
appropriations were legislated to insure 
employment. 

The new Finance Minister, under pressure 
of dwindling treasury cash reserves, blocked 
on February 29 a minimum 20 percent of the 
value of all construction projects. Annual 
savings under this interim measure would be 
about 1.1 billion schillings (1 schilling=US 
$0.047). The seriousness of the budget 
problem was evident from the Federal budget 
deficit of 222,000,000 schillings for January 
and February. This deficit was created pri- 
marily by the Federal Railroads, whose ex- 
penditures exceeded revenues by 256,000,000 
schillings during this period. 


PusLic BUYING APATHY 


The business community was not happy 
with the prospect of higher taxes and costs, 
especially as retail sales were considerably 
below normal. While production in the con- 
sumer-goods industries suffered only a slight 
regression, the business community in March 
was disturbed by the change from a sellers’ 
to a buyers’ market. Cotton goods manu- 
facturers, for example, were worried because 
they had inventories equal to nearly one- 
third of a normal year’s output of woven 
goods. 

There were indications of a deadlock, as 
consumers reduced their purchases in the 
expectation of lower prices and sellers tended 
to maintain prices even though stocks were 
relatively high. Several consumer-goods in- 
dustries attempted to reduce stocks by cut- 
ting back production and employment. 
Whether manufacturers generally will follow 
this pattern or endeavor to liquidate inven- 
tories through lower prices is still a matter 
of conjecture. 

Motivated by the fear of stagnant market 
conditions, the selling groups appeared 
anxious to tighten restrictive business prac- 
tices. Efforts toward repeal of the law 
authorizing denial of trade licenses on 
grounds that excessive competition might 
otherwise exist encountered mounting Cham- 
ber of Commerce resistance. 








PRODUCTIVITY PROGRAM 


A significant related factor was the agree- 
ment in March by the top labor and manage- 
ment group to join officially the Austrian 
Productivity Center. After more than a 
year’s negotiations the two groups agreed to 
work together toward the objectives of lower 
production costs and lower prices, with man- 
agement, labor, and the consumer sharing 
the resulting benefits. 


MONEY AND BANKING 


The price level does not appear to have 
been greatly influenced by developments in 
the field of money and banking. Total mon- 
etary circulation increased in March by 
153,000,000 schillings. Banknote circulation 
and checking deposits both increased, the 
latter by 254,000,000 schillings, or 2.9 percent 
as compared with 0.2 percent in February. 
The March increase in savings deposits was 
4.1 percent as compared with 6.4 percent in 
February. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


The tightening economic situation was re- 
flected in unemployment data. Although 
unemployment dropped about 25,000 during 
March to a total of 190,000, this level of un- 
employment was 18 percent higher than it 
was in March 1951, and 21 percent higher 
than it was in March 1950. The Trade 
Unions estimated that an additional 20,000 
workers in a number of consumer goods in- 
dustries were on part time work, of 35 hours 
or less (with a standard 48-hour workweek). 
The decrease in unemployment during 
March was a result of renewed activity in the 
building materials industry and a 27-percent 
decrease in site-construction-worker unem- 
ployment. Although there are no strictly 
comparable figures for previous years, a 
rough comparison indicates that unemploy- 
ment among construction workers was still 
considerably higher than at the same time in 
either 1950 or 1951. Some of the drop in con- 
struction unemployment was balanced out 
by new unemployment in shoes, clothing, 
textiles, and metalworking. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The trade deficit continued at a high level 
in February although import and export de- 
velopments were more favorable than in 
January. Total imports were valued at 
$63,000,000 during February, a drop of about 
$2,000,000 below January’s total. Exports 
rose in value by $1,000,000 to a total of 
#41,000,000—considerably below the Govern- 
ment’s objective of $47,000,000 monthly 
(1 billion schillings). Thus the trade de- 
ficit for February was $22,000,000 as com- 
pared with January’s $25,000,000. 

ERP (MSA) imports increased in value 
from $12,000,000 in January to $13,000,000 in 
February. Chief imports represented grain 
and coal. A large percentage of total im- 
ports originated in the United States and 
Western Germany. 

Goods valued at $8,000,000 were exported 
in February to Austria’s chief trade partner, 
the German Federal Republic. In second 
and third place, respectively, as customers 
were Italy and France. Among the Soviet 
bloc countries, substantial trade was con- 
ducted only with Poland. The $2,000,000 of 
Austrian exports, consisting principally of 
nitrogenous fertilizer, machinery, and staple 
fiber, were much larger than the value of 
Polish imports that consisted mostly of coal. 


INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Coal stockpiles as of March 1, at 785,000 
tons hard coal equivalent, were the highest 
since July 1950. Reduced Polish coal prices 
to Austria, effective March 1, brought the 
average price of coal down from $21.10 per 
metric ton to $20.78, both f. o. b. Polish- 
Czech border. 

The index of industrial production, de- 
veloped by the MSA Mission, decreased from 
151.9 (1937=100) in January 1952 to 144.1 
(preliminary figure) in February. If an al- 
lowance is made, however, for the lower 
number of workdays during February, the 
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reduction is much smaller (i. e., the February 
index stood at 150.0). There has been a 
steady decline in industrial activity since 
October 1951 when the index stood at 
172.2.—U. S. EMBaSSY, VIENNA, APR. 22, 1952. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cast IRON SOIL PIPE, GALVANIZED NAILS, 
AIR COMPRESSORS, AND WORK GLOVES 
May Be IMPORTED FROM U. S. AND 
CANADA 


Bermuda will permit the importation of 
cast iron soil pipe, galvanized nails, air com- 
pressors, and work gloves from the United 
States and Canada, by Government Notice 
No. 198-1952 dated April 30, 1952, and pub- 
lished in the Cfficial Gazette of May 3. 


Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS SURCHARGE SUSPENDED ON 
IMPORTS OF EDIBLE OILS 


The customs surcharge on edible oil im- 
ports into Bolivia, effected by article 9 of 
Supreme Decree No. 02902 of December 21, 
1951, has been canceled, by Supreme Decree 
No. 03057 of May 12, 1952, states a report of 
May 16, from the U. S. Embassy in La Paz. 
The former rate of 3 bolivianos per gross kilo- 
gram plus a surcharge of 100 percent of the 
duty will again be applicable to imports of 
edible oils. 

Under the 1952 Bolivian foreign exchange 
budget, edible oils are importable with divisas 
propias (private foreign exchange funds) 
only. 

The Government explains that its action in 
suspending article 9 was necessary because 
the national industry is unable to supply 
domestic needs. It likewise explains that its 
action is not to be construed as exposing the 
domestic edible oil industry to the risk of 
foreign competition, and that the protec- 
tionist policy of the Government will con- 
tinue in force. 

|For announcement of Bolivian Supreme 
Decree No. 02902 of December 21, 1951, which 
has for its purpose the protection of the Bo- 
livian domestic vegetable oil industry see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 18, 
1952. ] 


Brazil 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The business community became increas- 
ingly aware of the dangers of an overex- 
tended position during the 4-week period 
ended May 19. The institution of a more 
selective credit policy by banks, in accord- 
ance with the anti-inflationary policy of the 
Minister of Finance, placed some of the 
weaker firms in a difficult position. Credit 
restrictions was the subject of strong pro- 
tests from business organizations in south 
and central Brazil. Inventories in many 
lines were high, but as yet there was no gen- 
eral disposition on the part of well-estab- 
lished firms to make price cuts; nevertheless 
weaker firms were forced in some cases to 
unload inventories at reduced prices. 

As an aftermath of the severe drought in 
Bahia, business conditions continued to be 
bad throughout the State and no improve- 
ment in the situation is expected before 
August. In Pernambuco, a large segment of 
business is continuing normally, but the 
export trade evidently has been disturbed 
by the sharp fall in prices of export com- 
modities such as castor seed and sisal. Be- 
cause of the continued limited demand 
shown by the usual buyers of the major local 
products, such as Brazil nuts, jute fiber, and 
natural gums, the situation in the Amazon 


region was reported as rather depressed, both 
wholesale and retail business showing a 
significant decrease. 

Collections in the rural areas of Sao Paulo 
were reported as unduly delayed; local and 
interior collections were reported from Porto 
Alegre as being in general somewhat slow; 
collections in Bahia and in the interior of 
that State continued to be paid with great 
delay, especially in the interior; and exten- 
sive delays in liquidating pending collections 
were noted in the Amazon region. 


STATUS OF PETROLEUM BILL 


The review of President Vargas’ bill to es- 
tablish Petrobras, a Government-controlled 
mixed corporation to develop the petroleum 
resources of Brazil, was generally concluded 
in the congressional committees and ap- 
proved, although not without suggested 
amendments and expressions of divergent 
opinions among the committee members. In 
early May, after the President urged the ma- 
jority leader of the Chamber of Deputies to 
expedite the bill’s presentation, groups in 
opposition to it proposed an alternative bill 
to establish a State monopoly of petroleum. 
The principal opposition party, National 
Democratic Union (UDN), noting that this 
ultra-nationalistic proposal appeared to have 
considerable popular appeal, also designed a 
bill to establish a national petroleum com- 
pany which would be a State monopoly. The 
original Petrobras bill did not contemplate 
a Government monopoly but an amendment 
has been offered to restrict participation in 
this corporation to Government entities for 
a trial period of 5 years. 


WorRK OF THE JOINT COMMISSION 


The Joint Brazil-United States Economic 
Development Commission, during the period 
under review, held several meetings con- 
cerned with agricultural development, in- 
cluding one with the Minister of Agriculture. 

Considerable activity in technological as- 
sistance is already under way. A number of 
additional specialists will soon arrive from 
the United States to aid experimental sta- 
tions in the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
State agencies, as well as several assistants 
to aid the Agricultural Adviser to the United 
States Section of the Commission in admin- 
istering the activities under his supervision, 
including the rubber development program, 
extension work, and farm mechanization. 
In the formulation of the agricultural plans 
of the Commission, special attention is be- 
ing given to the pressing needs of the north- 
eastern region of Brazil. 


EXCHANGE PROBLEMS 


As of mid-May, the waiting period for re- 
lease of dollar exchange covering imports was 
3 months. The situation regarding remit- 
tances on foreign-capital investments re- 
mained unchanged, no dollar exchange 
having been granted for this purpose since 
September of last year. 

A substitute for the Government’s bill, 
introduced last September, to establish a 
free exchange market for nontrade transac- 
tions has been presented in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The new bill is substantially the 
same as the former, except that it specifi- 
cally provides that “The Executive shall 
regulate the migration of capital and re- 
spective profits through the official and free 
markets, being able to establish criteria of se- 
lectivity.’”’ Thus under this provision it would 
appear that foreign capital and profit remit- 
tances could enter and leave Brazil with- 
out restriction through the free market while 
the Executive could determine what types of 
foreign investments would have the privi- 
lege of remitting all or part of their profits 
at the controlled exchange rate. Under the 
substitute bill it would also be possible for 
the Executive to authorize that all or any part 
of the exchange received from any designated 
export could be sold in the free market. 
In this way it would be possible to market 
certain commodities which are not ex- 
portable at the present official exchange rate 
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of 18.38 cruzeiros for US$1. It is expected 
that this bill will be given urgent consider- 
ation. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The President has submitted to Congress 
the budget for the 1953 calendar year. It es- 
timates receipts at 30,509,000,000 cruzeiros 
and provides for expenditures totaling 30,482,- 
155,139, leaving a surplus of 26,844,861 cru- 
zeiros. The 1952 budget estimates receipts 
at 25,536,889,000 cruzeiros and expenditures 
at 25,431,261,772. Although some changes 
may be made by the Congress prior to its ap- 
proval by the November 30 deadline, it is not 
expected that any important modification 
will be made. 

Crop NEWS 


The second Official State of Sao Paulo es- 
timate for the 1951-52 coffee crop year places 
the crop at 17,926,836 60-kilogram bags, as 
compared with the first estimate of 7,901,037 
bags. The National Coffee Department es- 
timates that 7,150,000 bags of the Sac Paulo 
crop will be dispatched to ports and that, 
in all Brazil, 14,968,000 bags will be dis- 
patched to ports, for port consumption and 
for export and coastwise trade. 

The benefits of the minimum price law 
for agricultural products were extended to 
include the 1952 cotton crop by a decree of 
March 19, 1952, and the minimum price for 
lint cotton was revised on April 17 to 255 
cruzeiros per arroba of 15 kilograms. 

During April, the cacao market showed 
some improvement in sales to the United 
States and European countries. Sales of the 
1951-52 crop to the United States totaled 
21,340 bag. during the month, at prices vary- 
ing from 35 to 35.12 cents per pound f. o. b. 
Ilheus/Salvador. Sales to other countries 
amounted to 4,900 bags priced at $42 (United 
States currency) per 50 kilograms. 

Future sales of the new mid-crop (May- 
September) by April 30 amounted to 131,553 
bags, of which 115,700 bags are for the United 
States, 14.403 for other foreign countries, 
and 1,450 bags for other Brazilian States. 
The size of the mid-crop is estimated be- 
tween 300,000 and 500,000 bags. Prospects 
for the main 1952-53 crop are reported to 
be good. 

No sales of Bahia castor seed to oversea 
customers were made in April. The price 
declined $50 per ton during the period under 
review, and by the end of April buyers were 
bidding $160 per 1,016 kilograms but making 
no deals. Unsold stocks amount to about 
1,000 tons in the Bahia zone. 

Because of a slackened export market, the 
price of sisal dropped from $560 to $420 per 
ton, f. o. b. Cabedelo. 

The Amazon nut harvest in 1952 will prob- 
ably amount to only 16,500 tons of unshelled 
nuts compared with the 22,500 tons forecast 
in January; decline is attributed principally 
to an unusual and intense cyclical variation 
in yield. 

A meeting of the National Conference for 
Jute and Similar Fibers was held in Belem 
April 20-24. In early May, the Export Im- 
port Department of the Bank of Brazil an- 
nounced that no new licenses for jute 
imports would be granted until further 
notice; also, the Minister of Agriculture an- 
nounced the establishment of minimum 
prices based on a payment of 6.50 cruzeiros 
per kilogram to the producer for type 5. 
The 1952 crop will probably total 30,000 to 
32,000 metric tons, of which one-third al- 
ready has been harvested. 


CostT-oF-LIVING AND LABOR SITUATION 


The cost-of-living indexes for the city of 
Sao Paulo and the Federal District of Rio 
de Janeiro continued to show an upward 
trend, although in some indexes the rise was 
not as marked for the latest month available, 
March or April, as in the first month of the 
year. 

The situation on the labor front remained 
quiet, but there were indications that the 
Steady pressure of inflation was having the 
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usual adverse effect on the morale of the 
workers, particularly in urban areas. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports in January 1952, according to un- 
published preliminary statistics, totaled 
351,000 metric tons valued at 2,558,000,000 
cruzeiros and imports to 933,000 tons valued 
at 3,800,000,000 cruzeiros. Exports from 
Brazil to the United States during that 
month amounted to 133,000 tons and 1,216,- 
000,000 cruzeiros, and imports from the 
United States to 172,000 tons and 1,699,000,- 
000 cruzeiros.—U. S. EmBassy, RIO DE JANEIRO, 
May 16, 1952. 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW INCOME-Tax REGULATIONS 


By decree 30,812 of May 2, 1952, the Presi- 
dent of Brazil put into effect the regulations 
prepared by the Minister of Finance imple- 
menting Law No. 1474 of November 26, 1951, 
states a dispatch from the Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. The law revised the income tax, 
established new provisions regarding capi- 
tal increases by companies, and provided for 
the internal financing of the economic de- 
velopment program, commonly referred to as 
the Lafer Plan. The regulations provide 
that: Any increase of capital made by a 
company during 1952 from reserves accumu- 
lated up to December 31, 1951, already taxed, 
shall be subject to an additional tax of 15 
percent to be withheld at the source by the 
company; any increase of capital made by a 
company during 1952 through revaluation of 
the fixed assets purchased up to December 
31, 1946, shall be subject to an additional 
tax of 10 percent to be withheld at the 
source by the company (only companies 
with fully paid-in capital may increase their 
capital through revaluation). 

Besides this new tax, a surcharge of 15 
percent is levied on the amount of tax paid 
by taxpayers, and a 3 percent tax is im- 
posed on the reserves and nondistributed 
profits held by companies. The proceeds of 
this surcharge and 3 percent-percent tax 
are to constitute a special fund to finance 
the Lafer Plan. The amounts collected are 
to be repaid with a bonus in the form of 
Federal Government bonds, at the end of 
the sixth year. However, the regulations 
provide (art. 4, par. 12) that the collection 
of these special assessments shall be sus- 
pended if by July 1, 1952, foreign financing 
for the first projects of the program has not 
been obtained. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 17, 1951, for announcement of prin- 
cipal provisions of Law 1474 of November 
26, 1951, in the section Finance and Ex- 
change of Recent Economic Developments.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GOVERNMENT To AID WOOL PRODUCERS 


The Federal Government has authorized 
the Bank of Brazil to give financial aid to 
wool producers to the amount of 490 cru- 
zeiros (US$24.50) per arroba of 15 kilograms 
of raw wool, calculated on the basis of 70 
percent on 700 cruzeiros (US$35.00) per ar- 
roba, states a dispatch of May 8, 1952, from 
the U. S. Consul at Porto Alegre. The Gov- 
ernment expects this price to be realized 
through barter deals. The difference be- 
tween 490 cruzeiros and 700 cruzeiros will 
be paid producers if the Federal Govern- 
ment realizes that price. 

It has been reported that most Rio Grande 
do Sul wool producers have been holding 
their stocks rather than selling at prices they 
considered too low. In addition, producers 
have been complaining that wool and yarns 
are still being imported into Brazil although 
the Federal Government prohibits imports 
of wool. It is understood, however, that in 
January 1952 the Export-Import Department 
of the Bank of Brazil decided to license im- 
ports of certain fine wool such as 64’s and 
Super Merino and low-grade 46’s and others, 


some of which are not produced in the coun- 
try, and others not in sufficient quantity for 
Brazil’s needs. 


MAXIMUM MARGIN OF PROFIT FOR 
IMPORTED FOODSTUFFS SUSPENDED 


The Brazilian Federal Commission on Sup- 
ply and Prices, by order No. 27 of May 9, 1952, 
published on May 10, suspended the opera- 
tion of order 19 of March 22, establishing 
maximum profit margins for specific im- 
ported foodstuffs, states a dispatch dated 
May 15, 1952, from the U. S. Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

In addition, order No. 27 suspended the 
operation of order No. 18 of March 22, which 
established profit margins for specific domes- 
tic foodstuffs on which ceiling prices had 
not been established. 

Numerous protests were made before the 
issuance of regulations establishing maxi- 
mum profit margins for domestic and im- 
ported foodstuffs and the trade claimed that 
enforcement of these orders would have been 
impracticable. 

(For announcement of establishment of 
maximum margins of profit on imported 
foodstuffs see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 21, 1952.) 


ADDITIONAL AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 
EXEMPT FROM ImM?oRT LICENSE _ 


An addition to the list of agricultural ma- 
chinery exempt from import license has been 
announced by the Export-Import Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Brazil, by a notice pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on May 9, 1952, 
states a dispatch of May 13, 1952, from the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. The addi- 
tion to the list is the following type of agri- 
cultural tractor: Wheel tractor, standard 
type, Titus 33. 

(For announcement of the list of agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment exempt from 
import license in Brazil see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 3, 1952. The list 
was published in Department of Commerce’s 
Business Information Service, World Trade 
Series No. 175, February 1952, copies of which 
may be obtained from the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., or from the Field 
Offices of the Department, price 10 cents. 


PLAN TO CONTROL REEXPORTS OF COFFEE 
REVISED 


The Brazilian plan to prevent reexporta- 
tion of coffee from European and other ports 
to the United States has been revised by the 
Department of Coffee Economy, states a dis- 
patch of April 29, 1952, from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. The Brazilian 
Government has announced that it has made 
agreements with the Legations of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Belgium which provide that 
those countries will take steps to prevent 
reexports of coffee to the United States. 
Brazilian exporters have been informed that 
shippers of coffee to Sweden, Denmark, and 
Belgium will not be compelled to show proof 
that import duties have been paid in those 
countries. However, the import license num- 
ber must be shown in the letter of credit. 
Heretofore shippers were required to show 
proof that import duties were paid (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 5, 1952). 
In addition exporters will no longer be re- 
quired to furnish proof that import duties 
are paid for coffee shipments to the following 
countries: South Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Rhodesia, the Philippines, Singapore, 
and Hong Kong. Shipments are not per- 
mitted to the Canary Islands or to Spain. 
The Department of Coffee Economy has also 
announced that sales to Sweden and Holland 
must be in cruzeiros; to Denmark, in Danish 
crowns; and to Belgium, in Belgian francs. 
Sales to Sweden can be made in Swedish 
crowns. However, before sales are registered 
approval must be procured from the Ex- 
change Control Department of the Bank of 
Brazil. 
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Although not announced the revised plan 
requires exporters to obtain prior approval 
before sales can be made to Finland and Iron 
Curtain countries. 


EXTENSION OF ImpORT LICENSES FOR IRON 
AND STEEL 


A specific and uniform policy will be fol- 
lowed by the Export-Import Department of 
the Bank of Brazil in handling import-license 
extensions for iron and steel items, states a 
dispatch of May 14, 1952, from the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank will extend the validity of import 
licenses for iron and steel issued prior to 1952 
only if shipment is to be made to a direct 
consumer, and providing he shows evidence 
that the material is needed for immediate 
use. (Heretofore applications for the exten- 
sion of import licenses issued prior to 1952 
for commodities other than machinery were 
denied, whether or not the importer was a 
consumer or reseller.) Import licenses issued 
in 1952 may be extended once. On iron and 
steel products subject to production sched- 
ules, the bank agreed to extend import 
licenses upon presentation of documentary 
evidence from the mill stating that the prod- 
uct would be scheduled for production and 
delivered by a certain date. 

In connection with opening letters of 
credit, it is pointed out that although im- 
port licenses for tin plate are issued rapidly 
after applications are entered, the opening 
of letters of credit may be delayed. Tin plate 
is given preferential consideration by the 
Bank of Brazil, but currently it takes 60 days 
to open a letter of credit. (On most other 
commodities, the delay is said to be 90 days.) 
The Director of the department has informed 
the Embassy that in each instance, the im- 
porter should address a letter to him out- 
lining that if the credit is not opened by a 
specific date, the mill will not schedule the 
tin plate for production and that he will lose 
his quota. This statement should be sup- 
ported by evidence from the mill to that 
effect and will be taken into consideration 
for opening the credit at a date earlier than 
it would otherwise be opened. 

[For announcement regarding Brazilian 
procedure for extending import licenses for 
machinery, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of June 2, 1952.] 


DECREE REGULATING MOTION-PICTURE IN- 
DUSTRY PARTLY AND PROVISIONALLY 
SUSPENDED 


A Brazilian supreme tribunal judge, pro- 
visionally suspended, on April 17, 1952, the 
effects of decree-law No. 30,179 of November 
19, 1951, in regard to the 1 to 8 ratio of do- 
mestic films to foreign films, required to be 
shown, states a dispatch of May 20 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. It is under- 
stood that only several exhibitors in the Sao 
Paulo area who had applied for this court 
order will benefit by it. The suspension will 
be in effect until the high court renders a 
decision on the legality of the decree. 

[For announcement of decree-law No. 
30,179 see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 24, 1951.] 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT BAN ON CERTAIN FERTILIZERS 


To prevent the introduction into Canada 
of anthrax, an animal disease which has al- 
ready attacked livestock in several States of 
the United States, the Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture announced that effective from 
May 20, 1952, the following types of fertilizers 
and animal feed will be prohibited entry 
from the United States: (a) Fertilizers con- 
taining animal products, (b) bone meal, and 
(c) feeding stuffs for animal consumption 
that contain animal matter. 
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The import ban is imposed under section 
17 of Canada’s Animal Contagious Diseases 
Act. 


Ceylon 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
PRICES AND TRADE 


The cost-of-living index (Colombo Work- 
ing Class Index, November 1938—April 1939— 
100) declined from an all-time high of 290 
in January to 286 in February and 280 in 
March. The Director of Census and Statis- 
tics attributed this drop to the decline in 
prices of textiles, coconut oil, and coconuts, 
and to a seasonal decline in fish prices. 
Trade sources, however, attributed the de- 
cline principally to the slump in the world 
textile market. 

Approximately 27,500,000 pounds of tea 
were offered at five auctions in March as 
compared with 9,500,000 pounds offered at 
three auctions in the like month of 1951. 
The quality of the offerings was generally 
low throughout the month, but there was a 
strong demand whenever the better grades 
were offered. The increased quantities of 
all grades offered caused a steady decline in 
price. 

The market for raw rubber was firm 
throughout the month. An announcement 
by the U. S. Government reducing the selling 
price of both synthetic and natural rubber to 
American consumers, had no effect on the 
Colombo market, as these reductions had 
been anticipated. 

Copra prices declined during the first 3 
weeks of the month, but showed some im- 
provement toward the end. 

Ceylon’s imports in February (the latest 
month for which figures are available) were 
valued at 151,054,780 rupees (1 rupee=US- 
$0.21), and exports including reexports, 
140,143,304 rupees. A decrease in rubber ex- 
ports was mainly responsible for a decline 
of 37,529,146 rupees in the value of total ex- 
ports as compared with those of January. 
The country had a negative trade balance 
of 5,404,586 rupees for the first 2 months of 
1952. The net dollar earnings for the period 
amounted to $3,989,130 (equivalent to 
13,198,116 rupees). 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Negotiations were in progress in March for 
a trade and technical aid agreement with 
Sweden. Under the proposed agreement 
Ceylon would export tea, rubber, latex, copra, 
coir and coir products, and plumbago 
(graphite) in return for tea chests, paper, 
cement, medical supplies, surgical instru- 
ments, and various types of hardware. In 
addition, technical assistance would be pro- 
vided by Swedish concerns in connection 
with Ceylon’s development program. 

A representative of the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment arrived in Ceylon on March 25, to 
discuss with local businessmen and govern- 
ment authorities the possibilities of an ex- 
pansion of trade with Norway. Norway 
would exchange newsprint, steel goods, ma- 
chinery, canned fish, beer, cod-liver oil, and 
dried fish for Ceylon’s tea, rubber, and coco- 
nut products. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


The Director of Broadcasting has sub- 
mitted plans for a television station to be 
located in Colombo. The proposed station 
is estimated to cost 1,500,000 rupees. 

A 6-year plan, with expenditures estimated 
at 600,000,000 rupees, has been drafted for 
the purpose of building roads and bridges 
and for the construction of irrigation works. 
Present activity in road repair and mainte- 
nance has been halted because of the acute 
shortage of asphalt, no shipments having 
been received since October 1951. A Gov- 
ernment project for the building of an 
ilmenite plant to cost 7,000,000 rupees has 
been approved. The capacity of the State 
Cement Factory is being increased to 90,000 
long tons annually from its present capacity 


of 65,000 tons. Progress is also reported 
toward completion of the Government’s 
vegetable-oil factory, with receipt of a por- 
tion of the plant equipment from abroad.— 
U. S. Emspassy, COLOMBO, Apr. 17, 1952. 


Chile 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


Economic developments in Chile in April 
were highlighted by labor problems and an 
acute shortage of foreign exchange. A strike 
in the copper industry involving some 10,- 
000 workers began on April 25 and did not 
end until May 12 after Presidential arbitra- 
tion. The 2-month-old strike in the nitrate 
industry involving 9,600 workers employed 
by the Anglo-Lautaro Nitrate Co., Chile’s 
largest nitrate producer, was not settled un- 
til April 28, when they were given a 40 per- 
cent increase in basic wage rates and fringe 
benefits. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


As a result of decreased income from ex- 
ports of copper, nitrate, and agricultural 
products, Chile’s foreign-exchange position 
became critical, and the Government on 
April 24 ordered a 30-day suspension of im- 
ports of catgory A-1 merchandise. The lat- 
est interpretations of this suspension by 
Consejo Nacional de Comercio Exterior 
(CONDECOR), the Government’s foreign- 
trade licensing authority, indicate that 
merchandise ordered before April 24 and cov- 
ered by letters of credit probably will be 
authorized for importation before expira- 
tion of the 30-day period. Other orders 
confirmed before April 24 must be reported 
to CONDECOR during the period of suspen- 
sion to enable it to determine the impact 
which outstanding commitments will have 
upon anticipated foreign exchange receipts 
this year. It is understood that all orders 
placed and confirmed before April 24 even- 
tually will be authorized. 

Retail sales in April were about on a level 
with those of the preceding month as fall 
and winter buying held over from March 
because of continued good weather. Al- 
though this delayed purchasing tended to 
defer normal seasonal declines, merchandise 
turn-over was still about 12 percent below 
that of April 1951, principally as a result of 
consumer resistance to the rising cost of liv- 
ing and other economic hazards. Price in- 
creases occurred in fresh meats, meat prod- 
ucts, coffee, milk, and preserved fruits. The 
seasonal rise in cost of vegetables reached 
20 to 25 percent this year, as contrasted 
with the usual 10 to 15 percent. 


METALS AND MINING 


Copper production in March, the latest 
available data, was reported at approxi- 
mately 33,755 short tons (fine content), as 
compared with 31,800 short tons in Febru- 
ary. Nitrate production statistics for March 
were not available, but volume for both 
March and April was substantially lower be- 
cause of the strike. Production of coal in 
March was reported by the Chilean Govern- 
ment at 180,672 net metric tons, or about 
13 percent over production of the preced- 
ing month (158,919 net metric tons) and 89 
percent over March 1951 (95,420 net metric 
tons). Iron ore production for March was 
290,520 short tons, net, or about 5 percent 
over the 275,768 short tons produced dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last year. 

Technical failures in ‘the reverberator 
furnace and boilers at the Paipote national 
smelter occurred and the foundry had to 
operate at half capacity. The Miner’s Credit 
Bank, which operates the smelter, reported 
that lack of funds prevented the purchase 
of copper materials available in the field. 


INDUSTRY 


The Corporacién de Fomento de la Produ- 
cién (Production Development Corporation) 
announced net earnings of 134,500,000 pesos 
from its operations in the calendar year 1951, 
one of the best years in the history of the 
organization. The Empresa Nacional de 
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Petroleo, the oil development subsidiary of 
Corporaci6n de Fomento, announced that it 
will construct a modern port at Quinteros, 
about 20 kilometers north of the refinery 
site at Concon, where it will conduct its load- 
ing and discharging operations. Construc- 
tion work at the refinery is still in the pre- 
liminary ground-breaking stage. 

A new plant for the manufacture of in- 
dustrial oxide of zinc was inaugurated in 
Vina del Mar in April by one of Chile’s lead- 
ing paint manufacturers; production is ex- 
pected to be around 30 tons monthly. 

Domestic production of cement has in- 
creased appreciably during recent weeks and 
the export ban therefore has been lifted and 
shipments to other South American coun- 
tries resumed. The Ministry of Economy has 
authorized cement exports of up to 100,000 
tons for the current year. Cement produc- 
tion this year is expected to reach 800,000 
tons. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Income from the special tax on copper 
amounting to 300,000,000 pesos has been al- 
lotted to the six Departments of the Bureau 
for Extraordinary Plan of Public Works for 
1952 approximately as follows: 24 percent 
each to Irrigation and Roads Departments; 
14 percent each to Railroads and Architec- 
ture Departments; and 12 percent each to 
Hydraulic and Port Departments. The Road 
Department has also been authorized to in- 
vest 595,000,000 pesos from the regular 
budget during 1952 in construction of roads 
and bridges, including 39,500,000 pesos for 
road tunnels between Santiago and Valpa- 
raiso. 

TRANSPORTATION 


On April 3 the Chile-Great Britain Air 
Agreement subscribed in September 1947 was 
ratified. On April 18 Pan American-Grace 
Airways was authorized by the Chilean Civil 
Aeronautics Board to replace their DC-4 (46 
passenger) aircraft with DC—6 (62 passenger) 
aircraft on its twice-weekly tourist flights 
from Miami to Buenos Aires via Santiago. 
The first flight was made on May 2, 1952. 
The Chilean National Airline (LAN) pur- 
chased two additional DC-3 aircraft in the 
United States, and LYONAIR, an air-cargo 
service operating in Chile, placed another 
C-46 on its international cargo service. 

The Chilean Steamship Line (CSAV) placed 
orders in France for two additional vessels, 
and the Huachipato Steel Mill chartered a 
9,747-dead-weight-ton vessel, the Aristides, 
to augment its coal and ore-carrying fleet. 
As an aftermath of the Bolivian political 
uprising, the Chilean port of Arica is suffer- 
ing from a serious congestion of merchan- 
dise in transit to Bolivia. 

Rates on the Chilean State Railways were 
increased by approximately 30 percent during 
the month. A short 70-kilometer branch 
line running between the towns of Freire and 
Tolten in the Province of Cautin was inaugu- 
rated. 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


Together with Chilean agricultural of- 
ficials Point IV technicians have launched a 
campaign in two of the larger wheat-grow- 
ing Provinces to increase wheat production 
through better farm methods backed by 
Government assistance. The country’s bread 
conditions are unsatisfactory and steps are 
being taken to restrict the use of wheat to 
bread only. At the same time railway 
freight charges are being increased and if 
wheat is not exempted wheat and bread 
prices must also rise. Exchange shortages 
threaten to prevent further imports of wheat 
to cover a probable year-end deficit. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports for February of this year, amount- 
ing to US$27,088,462 (latest data available), 
showed some improvement over the January 
level of US$21,640,401, and compared favor- 
ably with the total of US$20,024,624 for Feb- 
ruary 1951. On the other hand, imports 
continued to lag, amounting to only US$29,- 
133,785 in February 1952. 


June 16, 1952 


As a whole Chile’s foreign trade during the 
first 2 months of the current year showed a 
more favorable trend than in the comparable 
period of 1951; exports aggregated US$48,- 
726,863, as compared with US#$45,701,466 in 
1951, whereas imports totaled US$50,644,740, 
as compared with US$49,659,302 last year.— 
U. S. EmBassy, SANTIAGO, May 9Q, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PHOSPHATE ANHYDRIDE EXEMPTED FROM 
IMPORT DUTIES 


Imports into Chile of phosphate anhy- 
dride and processed fertilizers of the same 
material have been exempted from payment 
of import duties and taxes, states a recent 
dispatch from the U.S. Embassy in Santiago. 
The new decree, No. 10,323 of May 9, 1952, 
provides for purchases of this commodity by 
the Institute of Agricultural Economy, which 
in turn is to sell it to wheat growers through 
the Caja de Credito Agrario (Agricultural 
Credit Bank). Imports are to be made at 
the exchange rate of 60 pesos to the dollar. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR REQUIRE 
IMPORT PERMITS 


All imports of wheat and wheat flour into 
Cuba require permits issued by the Director 
General of Supplies of the Ministry of Com- 
merce, by the provisions of resolution 254, 
dated April 15, 1952, and published in the 
Official Gazette of April 21, on which date 
it became effective. The permit is to be 
obtained by the importer. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH U.S.S.R. 


A trade agreement for 1952 was signed 
between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union 
on April 5, 1952. This new agreement is 
based on the long-term (1951-55) economic 
agreement which was concluded between the 
two countries in November 1950. 

The total turn-over of goods exchanged 
between Czechoslovakia and the U.S. 5S. R. 
in 1952 is to be increased by 25 percent over 
that of 1951. The Soviet Union is to supply 
“considerable quantities” of the following 
raw materials: Iron ore, manganese ore, pig 
iron, copper, lead, aluminum, zinc, and other 
nonferrous, ferro-alloying and precious met- 
als; increased quantities of crude oil, fuel oil, 
gasoline, mineral fertilizers, synthetic rubber, 
pyrites, and other semimanufactures and 
products; “larger quantities” of cotton, wool, 
flax, and various additional raw materials 
and products; “over one million” metric tons 
of grain, some fodder, “thousands of tons” 
of oilseeds, meat, butter, lard, rice, and tea, 
different kinds of seed grain, and other 
agricultural produce. In addition, the 
U. S. S. R. is to provide Czechoslovakia with 
machinery and equipment as well as scien- 
tific and technical aid. Czechoslovakia ex- 
ports are to include metallurgical products, 
various types of machinery and equipment, 
textiles and leather goods, malt, hops, paper, 
furniture, chemicals, and glass. 


Dominican Republic 


Commercial Laws Digests 


LEGISLATION ENACTED PROTECTING LOCAL 
REPRESENTATIVES OF LOCAL FIRMS 

A Dominican law (No. 3284) was promul- 

gated April 29, 1952, designed to guarantee 

compensation to local representatives of for- 

eign firms who are relieved of, or substituted 


in, their functions without just cause. The 
reported highlights of the law, as published 
in the Dominican press of May 1, 1952, are 
as follows: 


1. All representatives, sales agents, 
commission agents, etc., of firms located 
outside the Dominican Republic and all 
representatives or correspondents of for- 
eign news agencies, will be entitled to 
compensation from the firm or agency 
concerned if relieved of or substituted 
in their functions without just cause. 

2. (a) This compensation will be 
equivalent to 1 month’s salary for each 
year of work, with a minimum of 1 
month and maximum of 1 year. Less 
than 6 month’s work will not be com- 
puted; over 6 months will count as 1 
year. (b) Where no salary is involved, 
compensation will be based on average 
monthly earnings during the preceding 
year, from commissions, bonuses, or other 
payments made by the firm represented 
during the preceding year. 

3. Proof of “justified cause” must be 
presented by the firm represented. 

4. In cases of substitution, the new 
agent will be held responsible together 
with the foreign firm concerned, for pay- 
ment of the compensation. 

5. All action arising out of this law 
will be settled by the civil courts within 
their jurisdiction and will be prescribed 
after 6 months. All papers regarding 
these actions will be exempt from docu- 
ment tax. 

6. The terms of this law may not be 
change by private agreement. 


This law also provides that all representa- 
tives, distributors, and others handling for- 
eign pharmaceutical products must register 
with the Department of Public Health. Vio- 
lators of this requirement will be liable to a 
fine of $25 to $100. 


Eeuador 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


There was a slight improvement in general 
economic conditions in Ecuador in April. 
Dollar-exchange holdings of the Central 
Bank increased during the month by almost 
$1,000,000 after dropping steadily for more 
than a year. The circulating medium in the 
hands of the public increased by approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 sucres. ._Importers and 
merchants are still troubled by high inven- 
tories and a sluggish market, but producers 
of agricultural export products continue 
optimistic. 

The National Monetary Board was peti- 
tioned in April by the Board of Rivers and 
Highways of Guayas Province for permission 
to float a bond issue of 6,000,000 sucres. The 
money would be used to complete the high- 
way from Guayaquil to Balzar and Quevedo. 

The National Development Corporation has 
released some interesting details of its recent 
investments. Among the projects financed 
or partially financed are a large flour mill in 
Guayaquil with a capital investment of 
30,000,000 sucres scheduled for completion in 
May; a smaller flour mill in the sierras with 
a capital investment of 1,000,000 sucres was 
also expected to be finished then. Other in- 
vestments include a hotel in Cuenca (capi- 
tal 1,000,000 sucres); a hotel in Ibarra (capi- 
tal 3,000,000 sucres); a conserve and tomato 
canning factory (capital 2,500,000 sucres) ; 
road construction (1,000,000 sucres). The 
Corporation has further investments in re- 
construction housing inthe 1949 earthquake 
area, reforestation, a cement factory, credits 
to coffee growers, electrification systems for 
the cities of Cuenca and Loja, credits to aid 
in the expansion of production of high- 
quality cacao tree seedlings and other 
projects. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports for March were estimated by a 
local bank at 83,934,516 sucres (approxi- 
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mately $5,595,634), an increase of $1,366,078 
over the February total. Export figures for 
April may show a further increase. Cur- 
rent shipments of cacao have risen sharply in 
tonnage. 

Exports of the three principal commodities 
for March were as follows: Cacao, 8,351,350 
pounds; coffee, 811,125 pounds; and bananas, 
1,490,006 stems. 

Import permits granted in April totaled 
$4,692,260 and were distributed by classes as 
follows: Class A, $3,112,308; class B, $1,289,- 
302; class C, $290,650. Outstanding collec- 
tions dropped substantially in April. 


INDUSTRY 


On March 14, 1952, an industrial protec- 
tion contract was granted a company that 
will install a factory and laboratory to 
produce pharmaceuticals and medicinals. 
Under the terms of the contract the company 
is granted importation free from duties of all 
machinery and raw materials it may need 
for a period of 4 years. In return it must be 
in production within 1 year or pay a fine of 
100,000 sucres. It must sell its products with 
a mark-up of not more than 15 percent, as 
determined by the Ministry of Economy. 
The prices of its products must be less than 
the prices of similar articles of foreign 
manufacture. 

The American concern which 7 months ago 
obtained a contract concession for the ex- 
ploitation of a sulfur deposit near the village 
of Tixan has made its first shipment of re- 
fined sulfur. Only one of the refining units 
has been installed. The estimated full pro- 
duction of 100 tons daily of refined sulfur is 
not likely to be attained until June or July 
of this year. 

AGRICULTURE 


Crops are in good condition. Cacao plan- 
tations have not been afflicted with Monilia 
ped rot during the past 4 months. The coffee 
trees have benefited, as there were no heavy 
rains during the blossoming season. 

Rice harvesting and milling is slowly gain- 
ing momentum. To assist in early disposal 
of the 1952 crop estimated exportable sur- 
plus, the Ministry of Economy on April 24 
drew up a resolution, yet to be enacted, au- 
thorizing the exportation of 25,000 short tons. 

For the purpose of fostering livestock pro- 
duction in Ecuador the Minister of Economy 
has sponsored a new periodical, Revista Ga- 
nadera. Also, a Sheep Breeders Association 
was recently created under auspices of 
United Nations FAO. Among the aims of 
this association will be that of increasing 
sheep production and improvement of the 
breed. It is estimated that there are cur- 
rently 1,477,200 sheep in Ecuador. 

The National Development Corporation 
has agreed to sponsor two experiment cen- 
ters, one on the coast and other in the sierra. 
These centers will do research work in wheat 
genetics in an effort to develop special seed 
for the two areas and thus stimulate the 
growing of wheat in Ecuador. 

Two officials of the United States RFC 
visited Ecuador in April in the hope of reach- 
ing an agreement with the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment for the establishment of an abaca 
(manila hemp) plantation in Ecuador. This 
project has the support of many prominent 
Ecuadorans—U. S. EmBassy, GUAYAQUIL, 
May 9, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TOQUILLA FIBER Exports Not RESTRICTED 


Toquilla fiber (Carludovica palmata), 
which is used for making Panama hats, may 
be exported from Ecuador freely ‘regardless 
of whether such exports enable foreign hat 
manufacturers to compete to the detriment 
of the domestic hat industry.” The Attorney 
General of Ecuador rendered this decision on 
March 27, 1952. Previously, there had been 
some question among cutomhouse Officials 
and local exporters as to whether Ecuadoran 
laws prohibited the exportation of this 
commodity. 
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Egypt 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
PETROLEUM 


The Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields (Shell) on 
April 14 followed the lead of the Socony- 
Vacuum Co. in March in announcing the 
closure of its exploration camp at Sudr in 
the Sinai Peninsula. The action of the two 
companies resulted from their failure to dis- 
cover further economic locations in their 
lease areas where they are currently pro- 
ducing under a pool arrangement. Produc- 
tion from existing wells in the area, which 
supply approximately half of the total 
Egyptian output of crude, will continue. 
The Shell announcement provoked a de- 
mand by the Shell unions, backed by a 
threat of strike, that none of the 275 work- 
ers involved be dismissed. The Govern- 
ment asked both Shell and Socony not to 
terminate any workers pending negotiations. 
The companies take the position that until 
revision of theMining Law permits a re- 
sumption of exploration activities they can- 
not be expected to carry on their payrolls 
personnel for whom there is no work. The 
unions, supported by the Government, 
maintain that the companies can and should 
carry the workers for what they assert will 
be only a few months until the Mining Law 
is amended and exploration reopened. 


COTTON MARKET 


Little business has been done on the 
cotton market, practically all offerings of 
medium staple being taken at the minimum 
price by the firm handling the Government 
exchange of cotton for Russian wheat. On 
April 25 the Government reported cotton 
stocks on hand at some 5.3 million cantars 
against 3.0 million at the same time last 
year. There has been little interest shown 
by foreign buyers, and, unless unforeseen 
demands arise, the Government may be 
called on to accept the bulk of the stock 
at the end of the season under its standing 
offer to purchase long staple at 125 tallaris 
and medium staple at 72 talaries per cantar. 


AGRICULTURE 


Government estimates place this year’s 
wheat acreage at some 100,000 feddans below 
that of 1951 and do not expect local en- 
forced collections to yield over 350,000 tons. 
This may require the Government to import 
some 900,000 tons in the coming agricultural 
year to meet urban requirements. 

The Government has purchased 30,000 
tons of sugar from Western Germany and 
will need to buy 50,000 more tons to keep 
the sugar ration at its present level. 

Weather conditions on the whole have 
been favorable, and crops are progressing 
normally. In March, the Government was 
alerted to the probability of locust invasions 
from the Arabian peninsula, and extensive 
preparations to combat the invasion have 
been made. On April 28 locusts crossed the 
borders in the Sinai-Suez area, and the com- 
bat teams have gone into action. Aerial 
spraying from helicopters and trucks with 
mobile radiotelephone equipment are being 
used. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Despite repeated assurances by the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry that a new 
decree-law would be issued during April 
amending the existing Company Law to pro- 
vide for increased foreign-capital participa- 
tion in the formation of new companies, the 
Council of Ministers failed to corelude their 
study by the end of the month. 

Quotations on the “export pound” con- 
tinued to rise during the month from the 
low point reached in late January, the 
April 30 quotation being $2.48 compared 
with the official rate of $2.67. The strength- 
ening in the export pound has resulted from 
a combination of factors including presum- 
ably the dropping off in Egyptian Govern- 
ment purchases of dollar wheat and a slight 
increase in cotton exports. Also, an im- 


proved confidence in the domestic situation 
has perhaps tended to reduce the flight of 
capital stimulated by the events of Jan- 
uary 26. 

A trade delegation from Western Germany 
arrived in Egypt at the end of the month 
to begin the negotiation of a revised trade 
and payments agreement between the two 
countries. Negotiations continued toward 
the conclusion of a trade and payments 
agreement with Rumania. 

Official tourist statistics published for the 
period October 1, 1951, to April 27, 1952, show 
that only eight tourist vessels landed at 
Alexandria during the past tourist season 
compared with 32 during the preceding sea- 
son. The efforts of the Tourist Police to 
facilitate the visit of persons to Egypt have 
elicited favorable comment from many of 
these visitors. 

The number of new buildings started and 
cement sales have declined in the larger 
cities. The Ministry of Supply has author- 
ized the export of 130,000 metric tons of 
cement annually, which is in excess of do- 
mestic needs. This development is the first 
indication that Egypt’s cement industry, 
which has been continually expanding pro- 
ductive capacity to meet local requirements, 
is now in a position to export this com- 
modity. 


Exchange and Finance 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DIFFICULTIES 
SUGGESTED 


Egypt’s trade and payments position was 
recently described by the Egyptian Minister 
of Finance in a statement to a Cairo news- 
paper as “calling for anxiety and threatening 
the country with danger.” The Minister 
suggested a six-point program to remedy the 
situation, as follows: 

1. Restrict importation of luxuries and 
nonessential items by raising customs du- 
ties and if necessary tightening quotas and 
use of import licenses; 

2. Grow more cereals so as to reduce 
cereals imports; 

3. Restrict currency transfers abroad by 
Egyptian travelers and tax such travelers 
while abroad; 

4. Restrict the number and cost of Gov- 
ernment missions abroad; 

5. Reduce expenditure on diplomatic rep- 
resentation abroad and Government pay- 
ments abroad in general; 

6. Encourage exports, conclude barter 
agreements, and study foreign markets so 
as to enable local products better to compete 
abroad. 

The Minister warned that unless his sug- 
gested remedial measures were taken Egypt’s 
trade deficit for 1952 threatened to exceed 
the 1951 deficit of £E39,000,000 (excluding 
the importation of £E37,600,000 in gold for 
note cover). 

The Minister of Finance was particularly 
concerned over the large increase in imports 
of wheat and wheat flour in 1951 (£E37,600,- 
000, as compared with £E17,200,000 in 1950) 
and a hold-over from the 1951 cotton crop 
of almost 100,000 short tons. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HIDES AND SKINS: EXPORT QUOTA FOR U.S. 
ANNOUNCED 


The opening of quotas of 400 tons, salted 
weight, of horsehides and 650 tons, salted 
weight, of calfskins for export to the United 
States has been announced in France, by 
notices to exporters published in the Journal 
Official of April 29, 1952, according to a tele- 
gram of May 2 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 21, 1952, for announcement of total 
1952 quotas of raw hides and skins.) 

An open-end quota of raw pigskins for ex- 
port to the United States was established by 
a notice to exporters published in the Journal 
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Officiel of April 23, states a report of April 
25 from the Embassy. An application for 
export license must be accompanied by a 
pro forma invoice describing the merchandise 
in detail and by proof of the purchase order 
by the U. S. importer, who must be a tanner 
or dealer specializing in raw pigskins. Ex- 
port licenses issued under this quota may be 
renewed once. 


Freneh Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COTTON Export Duty DECREASED 


The export duty on cotton in the bulk, 
cotton waste and unravelings, and carded or 
prepared cotton was decreased from 35 to 18 
percent ad valorem in French Equatorial 
Africa by an order of March 21, 1952, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French Equa- 
torial Africa of April 15. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT OF KNITTED WEARING APPAREL 
RESTRICTED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
prohibiting the importation except under 
license of the following types of knitted 
woolen wearing apparel, effective April 29, 
1952: Hose and half hose; undergarments; 
cardigans, pull-overs, jerseys, blouses, and 
similar articles; and gloves. 


Lebanon 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


Lebanon continued its policy of bilateral 
trade agreements to redress its unfavorable 
balance of trade through the first quarter 
of 1952. The trade agreement executed with 
Syria, which went into effect March 8, caused 
much disappointment, as Syria followed it 
with bans on the export of foodstuffs needed 
in Lebanon and with legislation banning 
Lebanese and other foreigners from head- 
ing businesses in Syria. Agreements pre- 
viously negotiated with Iraq, Egypt, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany were ratified. 

The Government advocated more planning, 
and a council on planning and development 
was proposed in legislation presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


A number of Point IV experts arrived dur- 
ing the quarter and were augmented by 
specialized United Nations agencies and 
French experts, who offered technical as- 
sistance to Lebanon. United States tech- 
nical assistance experts in the fields of water- 
resource investigations, agriculture, educa- 
tion, public health, housing, and fisheries 
began work, and by March 31 the TCA 
Country Mission had a staff of 36 persons in 
Lebanon. 

During the quarter under review, WHO and 
UNICEF cooperated in the establishment in 
Beirut of a maternal and child health cen- 
ter; UNESCO reached agreement with the 
Government of Lebanon for the establish- 
ment of an Institute of Pedagogy, for which 
it was to provide four experts; the first two of 
four experts from ICAO arrived to establish 
training programs in air traffic services and 
radiosonde meteorology; and WHO provided 
a lecturer in preventative medicine for the 
French St. Joseph University. The initiation 
of these programs in Lebanon marked a 
Sharp increase of UN technical assistance 
activities in Lebanon. Existing programs 
which are continuing are provided by one 
WHO expert each in the fields of malaria 
control, public health, and public health 
nursing; an educational adviser to the Gov- 
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ernment of Lebanon provided by UNESCO; 
and an expert in low-cost housing provided 
by the UN Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration. 


BUDGET 


The Government’s budget approached a 
record of L£129,900,000 with a prospective 
deficit of L£29,000,000 for the first time as 
the Reserve Fund was depleted in 1951. 
Bank deposits reached a new high and money 
in circulation dropped as business operations 
were reduced. 


TRADE, INDUSTRY, AND LABOR 


Although not indicated by shipping statis- 
tics, foreign trade became dull during the 
quarter, owing to a falling world market 
price level and to trade restrictions imposed 
by Lebanon’s Near Eastern neighbors. Ship- 
ping statistics reflected orders placed in the 
fall when conditions were more brisk. 

Domestic trade was dull for the same rea- 
son, with hope for revival in the summer 
tourist season, by the aid of oil dollars and 
sterling from Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and the 
Sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf. 

Abundant rainfall and heavy snows as- 
sured good crops and better prospects than 
in 1951. The optimistic industrial picture of 
the fall became dark after import controls 
on Lebanese textiles were imposed in Paki- 
stan and South Africa, the principal markets. 
Employment, however, did not decline. 

Petroleum throughput at Sidon (TAPLINE) 
and at Tripoli (Iraq Petroleum Co. increased 
over the preceding year’s quarter. IPC’s new 
pipeline began operations from Kirkuk, 
Iraq, to Banias, Syria. The rising tide of 
nationalism brought attacks on “concession- 
ary” companies resulting in negotiations be- 
tween the Government and the major oil 
companies as well as the French-owned Port 
Co. of Beirut and the Belgian- and French- 
owned Beirut Electric Co. 

IPC granted wage increases, ranging from 
6 to 8 percent to cover cost-of-living in- 
creases, which were higher than for the like 
quarter of 1951, but on a descending curve, 
with the exception of food price rises caused 
by Syria’s ban on certain food exports. Gov- 
ernment estimates placed industrial employ- 
ment and unemployment at about the same 
level as in the preceding quarter. Several 
strong independent unions broke away from 
the Government-sponsored Jami’at. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The Beirut International Airport showed a 
large gain in traffic, particularly after the 
January 26 incidents at Cairo. The Govern- 
ment, in new air agreements with Great 
Britain and Brazil, continued the Arab 
League Policy of denying fifth freedom traf- 
fic to non-Arab carriers within the Arab 
countries. 

All commercial flights from the old airport 
at Bir Hassan were suspended as of January 1 
and all commercial activity transferred to 
Beirut International Airport. Beirut busi- 
nessmen have generally agreed that the new 
airport has been a big financial asset to Leb- 
anon. Its operation has created many new 
jobs, brought, thousands of transients to 
the city, and has complemented the port of 
Beirut to make it the transportation, com- 
mercial, and financial center of the Near 
East. Boac announced that its new jet De 
Haviland Comet would stop at Beirut on its 
London to Johannesburg flight beginning 
May 5. Beirut International Airport inau- 
gurated five new warehouses and administra- 
tive hangars during the quarter, two of 
which are occupied by Pan American Air- 
ways. Pan American Airways announced 
new lower rates and a DC6-B service to be 
installed on their Beirut runs before June. 
Middle East Airlines began a new service 
to Bahrein January 7 and a new service to 
Jidda in February. Trans-Ocean Airways 
opened offices in Beirut and began a char- 
ter service. 

Work on the automtic telephone system 
for Beirut continued, but it seemed doubt- 
ful it would be in operation by the sched- 


uled date of April 1953. Radio-telephone 
communication was opened to Paris. 


TOURISM 


The Government made plans for a large 
number of summer visitors from neigh- 
boring countries and voted L£2,675,000 as 
travel subsidies. Tourism has been more 
successful each summer, contributing a 
large share to national income and employ- 
ment in the summer season. 

In March the Bureau of Tourism, in an 
effort to stir up public interest, announced 
that Lebanon had 585 hotels, 7,032 rooms, 
14,351 beds, all valued at L£145,000,000; that 
in 1950 Lebanon received 17,175 resorters and 
50,800 tourists; and that in 1951 it received 
24,000 resorters and 77,271 tourists who 
spent L£60,000,000.—U. S. LEGATION, BEIRUT, 
Apr. 29, 1952. 


Norway 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Although economic developments in Nor- 
way in the first quarter of 1952 were gen- 
erally favorable, there were increasing indi- 
cations that a downward trend might be ex- 
pected during the remaining quarters of the 
year. There was a decided slowing down in 
rate of increase in industrial production; 
a slight shift in employment from industry 
to building and construction; a firm resist- 
ance on the part of retail consumers; and a 
general realization that value of exports, at 
a relatively high level in the first quarter, 
would fall beginning in the second quarter. 

Volume of retail business, which was sur- 
prisingly low in February and March, re- 
sponded to seasonal influences and rose in 
April to the approximate level of the cor- 
responding period of last year. Some im- 
petus to retail selling may be expected from 
the May 1 liberalization of imports of a num- 
ber of consumer items from OEEC countries. 
Inventories on hand with retailers are gen- 
erally much higher than is considered 
desirable. Thus, there remains a decided 
reluctance on the part of the consumer to 
purchase. As there is a wider consumer 
choice than at any time in recent years and 
real wages are as high as a year ago this 
development appears to stem largely from 
psychological factors. 


INDUSTRY 


March industrial production figures indi- 
cate a continuance of the slight downward 
trend that has been evident since last fall 
except for a seasonal upswing in February. 
The March index for output in total industry 
fell 6.7 percent to 153 from February’s near- 
record high (1938=100). The index for do- 
mestic industries was relatively stable, and 
the fall was entirely attributable to a re- 
duction in output of industries producing 
for export. The March index for this group 
reveals a 22-percent decline from the preced- 
ing month, almost a complete offset for the 
25-percent seasonal rise from January to 
February. A sharp downward break in ex- 
port output is traditional in March, but the 
fall this year received a slight additional im- 
petus from declines in the wood-processing 
industries, a reflection of an unafavorable 
turn in the marketing of these products. 

Sources in the pulp and paper industry 
report that over-all production in that sector 
dropped from 3 to 5 percent in April. In 
addition to the weakened international mar- 
ket, these sources attribute much of the de- 
cline to the disinclination of some importers 
to accept pulp and paper for which contracts 
had previously been concluded. There have 
been reports warning of forthcoming curtail- 
ment measures in sOme pulp and paper 
plants because of sales difficulties. The 
magnitude of such measures will not be 
known until after price negotiations with 
United Kingdom buyers are completed, prob- 
ably late in May, when the British Govern- 
ment will have made third-quarter alloca- 
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Automotive Products 


STEADY DEMAND FOR VEHICLES PROBABLY 
TO CONTINUE, ANGOLA 


Motor-vehicle registration in Angola, as of 
January 1, 1952, included 3,266 passenger cars 
and 9,075 trucks, compared with 2,439 pas- 
senger cars and 7,106 trucks on January l, 
1951. Countries of origin of vehicles regis- 
tered on January 1, 1952, were as follows: 
Passenger cars—United States, 1,927; United 
Kingdom, 809; France, 253; Germany, 153; 
Italy, 69; Czechoslovakia, 43; other countries, 
12; trucks—United States, 7,400; United 
Kingdom, 1,375; France, 101; Germany, 140; 
Italy, 15; Sweden, 13; and other countries, 30. 
The concentration of vehicles, particularly 
passenger cars, in the main population cen- 
ters of Luanda and Benguela-Lobito indicates 
the poor condition of Angolan roads, which 
in the rainy season are frequently passable 
only by trucks. 

New registration totaled 827 passenger cars 
and 1,969 trucks in 1951. Of these, 317 pas- 
senger cars and 1,038 trucks were of United 
States origin; 308 passenger cars and 780 
trucks, United Kingdom; 83 passenger cars 
and 34 trucks, French; 42 passenger cars and 
97 trucks, German; 44 passenger cars and 7 
trucks, Italian; 29 passenger cars, Czecho- 
slovak; and 4 passenger cars and 13 trucks, 
Swedish. 

Imports of motor vehicles during 1951 
totaled 806 passenger cars and 1,903 commer- 
cial vehicles, compared with 543 passenger 
cars and 1,181 commercial vehicles in 1950. 
The chief countries of supply during 1951 
(figures for 1950 in parentheses) were: 
United States, 285 (241) passenger cars and 
990 (784) commercial vehicles; United King- 
dom, 350 (214) passenger cars and 747 (363) 
commercial vehicles; France, 78 (61) passen- 
ger cars and 31 (17) commercial vehicles; 
Germany, 45 (9) passenger cars and 105 (15) 
commercial vehicles; Italy, 39 (7) passenger 
cars’and 7 (1) commercial vehicles; and 
other countries, 9 (11) passenger cars and 
23 (1) commercial vehicles. 

The United Kingdom in 1951 replaced the 
United States as the dominant supplier of 
all types of motor vehicles with the excep- 
tion of heavy trucks. The shortage of dollar 
exchange and tightening of controls on own- 
exchange imports are the principal reasons 
for the trend away from United States makes, 
as United States passenger cars and trucks 
are generally preferred. A definite prefer- 
ence continues for lightweight United King- 
dom motorcycles for use in the cities. Of the 
675 (248 in 1950) motorcycles imported in 
1951, 468 (177) were of United Kingdom 
origin and 161 (12) of German origin. United 
States supplied 6 in 1951, compared with 
23 in 1950. 

The steady demand for automotive vehicles 
of all types should continue throughout 1952. 
Although import duties of 30 percent ad va- 
lorem on passenger cars and 10 percent ad 
valorem on trucks and motorcycles, plus 
other import charges, result in high retail 
prices, the recent economic development of 
Angola is expected to raise the income of a 
large sector of the population which should 
result in record imports during 1952. 

In the absence of any large-scale program 
for the repair and construction of highways, 
light trucks may be expected to remain the 
principal passenger vehicles in use outside 
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of the urban centers. Transportation of 
merchandise by truck is not permitted on 
roads paralleling Angola’s four railways, and 
heavy trucks are used mainly for hauling 
merchandise to and from the railway loading 
points and for transportation of construction 
materials and machinery in the cities. Con- 
struction and industrial activity is expand- 
ing steadily and the market for heavy trucks 
should remain firm. 

New busses are badly needed in Luanda 
and a few of the other larger cities, but there 
is believed to have been some difficulty in 
obtaining satisfactory bids from local im- 
porters. 

There has been some improvement in the 
supply of replacement parts and accessories 
and garage equipment. Prospects are that 
local dealers will endeavor to build up their 
stocks of parts and to improve repair services. 
The local agent of a United States petroleum 
company plans construction of Luanda’s first 
service station in the near future, and an- 
other firm is building a modern garage with 
elevator service for parking cars. The num- 
ber of gasoline pumps is steadily increasing 
throughout the territory. 


CHILE’S IMPORTS 


Imports of motor vehicles by Chile during 
1951 included 4,604 passenger cars, 5,865 
trucks, 1,996 tractors, and 7 busses, compared 
with 1,039, 3,118, 776, and 31, respectively 
during 1950. The principal sources of pas- 
senger cars in 1951 were United States, 3,624; 
United Kingdom, 535; Germany, 227; France, 
82; Sweden, 76; and other countries, 60; 
trucks—United States, 4,961; United King- 
dom, 518; Germany, 164; and other countries, 
222; tractors—United States, 1,238; Germany, 
356; United Kingdom, 347; and other coun- 
tries, 5; and busses—United States, 6, and 
United Kingdom, 1. 

Passenger cars were eliminated from the 
list of products which could be imported 
with exchange derived from the export of 
Chilean mined gold under Law 9270, the 
Gold Law. This elimination was in force 
during the first 6 months of 1952, and there 
was no assurance that passenger cars would 
be reinstated under the Gold Law during 
the last 6 months of 1952. 

The 1952 foreign-exchange budget for 
Chile allows the importation of trucks, truck 
chassis, busses, and truck trailers with for- 
eign exchange at the free market rate, but 
only from the nondollar area, thus eliminat- 
ing United States motor vehicles. Imports 
of trailer coaches are prohibited. Chassis 
and parts for trailers and semitrailers as well 
as parts and replacements for automotive 
vehicles, which are regularly available in 
satisfactory quantities, may be imported with 
dollar or other currency at the free market 
rate. Motorcycles, as well as accessories for 
motorized vehicles may be freely imported 
under the Gold Law. Tractors may be 
freely imported with exchange at the rate of 
60 pesos to one United States dollar. 

The general preference for United States 
motor vehicles continues dominant even 
though purchases are hindered by scarcity 
of dollar exchange. Lightweight motor- 
cycles are preferred because of price and the 
condition of the roads. 

On January 1, 1952, the average age of 
passenger cars in operation in Chile was 12 
years and that of trucks, 8 years. 


The only local plant that assembles auto- 
motive vehicles assembled 550 passenger 
cars, 790 trucks, and 60 bus chassis in 1951. 


VEHICLE REGISTRATION AND TRADE, 
DENMARK 


Motor-vehicle registration in Denmark as 
of January 1, 1952 (figures for January l, 
1951, in parentheses) was estimated as fol- 
lows: 122,982 (118,072) passenger cars, 63,537 
(58,677) trucks, 2,931 (2,719) busses, and 
43,201 (40,928) motorcycles. 

Imports by Denmark for the year 1951 
totaled 5,967 (6,319 in 1950) passenger cars, 
7,415 (5,611) trucks, 116 (126) busses, 37 (22) 
truck-trailers, and 2,611 (1,554) motorcycles. 
Of 1951 imports 3,031 passenger cars and 
1,118 trucks, were assembled locally. 

Exports in 1951 totaled 1,026 passenger 
cars, 2,001 trucks, 9 busses, 9 truck trailers, 
and 20 motorcycles, and those in 1950 totaled 
528, 95, 1, 3, and 3 respectively. Re-exports 
of motor vehicles assembled in Denmark are 
included with exports. 


GUATEMALA’S REGISTRATION AND IMPORTS 


The estimated motor-vehicle registration 
in Guatemala as of January 1, 1952 (figures 
as of January 1, 1951, in parentheses) totaled 
8,876 (7,599) passenger cars, 4,080 (3,593) 
trucks, 1,606 (1,562) busses, 20 (20) truck 
trailers, 7 (5) trailer coaches, and 2,976 
(2,312) motorcycles. 

As of January 1, 1952, the average age of 
passenger cars was estimated at 6 years and 
of trucks, 3 years. 

Imports of automotive products by cus- 
toms classifications show that Guatemala 
in 1951 imported 1,324 passenger cars and 
1,630 trucks and busses. Comparable figures 
for 1950 are not available. Imports of new 
motor vehicles in 1951 (1950 figures in paren- 
theses) included 1,091 (849) passenger cars 
and 1,320 (1,232) trucks and busses. 

Sales of passenger cars in 1952 are ex- 
pected to be about 15 to 20 percent lower 
than in 1950, principally because of heavy 
sales during the past 2 years. Truck sales 
are expected to decrease 10 to 15 percent. 
United States passenger cars continue to be 
the best sellers in Guatemala, even though 
the number of European passenger cars im- 
ported is expected to increase during 1952 
because of their economical operation. 


VOLVO CONCERN MAKES PRODUCTION 
CHANGES, SWEDEN 


Aktiebolaget Volvo, Goteborg, Sweden, the 
largest motor-vehicle manufacturer in 
Scandinavia, produced 10,881 passenger cars, 
6,632 trucks, and 975 busses in 1951 as com- 
pared with 8,482 passenger cars, 5,151 trucks, 
and 893 busses in 1950. 

Exports of motor vehicles during 1951 in- 
creased and went to more than 30 countries. 
The domestic demand during 1951 was 
greater than the company’s supply possibil- 
ities. Because of the greater demand and 
the general uncertainty with regard to mate- 
rial difficulties, the company was reluctant 
to accept new orders and did not accept for 
late delivery. The value of orders on hand 
was only about $8,880,000 on December 31, 
1951, as against $10,600,000 on December 31, 
1950. During the last months of 1951 the 
company experienced great. difficulties be- 
cause of limited deliveries of body plating 
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with the result that it had to cut down 
preduction of the small PV-—444 passenger 
car from 210 to 100 units per week. These 
difficulties still exist, but as a result of re- 
cent arrangements the company hopes to 
increase its production of these passenger 
cars to 200 per week by July 1952. 

During 1951 a number of production 
changes were made within the Volvo concern 
as a result of expansion and modernization 
of the mother company and its subsidiaries. 
These improvements required increased in- 
vestments, totaling about $5,200,000, of 
which about $2,000,00u was to be used during 
the first half of 1952. The effects of these 
investments are expected to begin to show 
during the second half of 1952. 


U. K. INDUSTRY’§ ABILITY TO COMPETE ON 
WoRLD MARKETS 


Motor vehicles and accessories account for 
more than 10 percent of the total value of 
United Kingdom exports, as compared with 
3 percent before the war, the press reports. 
Between 1938 and 1950, the postwar peak 
year, the output of passenger cars rose from 
about 340,000 to 522,000 and commercial 
vehicles, from 104,000 to 261,000. Exports 
of passenger cars rose almost sevenfold to 
nearly 400,000 and commercial-vehicle ex- 
ports rose ninefold to 144,000. The propor- 
tion of passenger cars exported in 1950 was 
about three-fourths of total production and 
commercial vehicles, nearly two-thirds. 
Raw-material shortages caused production of 
passenger cars to drop by about 9 percent in 
1951 and commercial vehicles by about 1 per- 
cent. Exports of passenger cars, hit by 
shipping difficulties and sudden changes in 
demand in some markets, dropped by 7% 
percent and commercial vehicles by 5 per- 
cent. 

For the first time since the war, according 
to the press, the backlog of demand for pas- 
senger cars has been satisfied in nearly every 
importing country. In only a few countries 
is there an unsatisfied demand either in con- 
sequence of shipping difficulties or exchange 
restrictions. Also, competition from the 
Continent is growing. The most immediate 
competition on the United Kingdom’s export 
markets comes from Germany. 

Exports to Australia, which has been the 
United Kingdom’s chief market, dropped 
from 122,000 passenger cars in 1950 to 107,000 
in 1951. Exports to New Zealand and South 
Africa also decreased. The big slump in 
United Kingdom passenger-car exports to 
Canada in 1951, when they dropped from 
76,000 in 1950 to 27,000 in 1951, was largely 
due to restrictions on hire-purchase facili- 
ties and the excise tax of 25 percent. 

The motor industry in the United King- 
dom has, thus far, proved adept at main- 
taining and increasing the total rate of ex- 
ports. The industry has managed to keep 
one step ahead by changing the emphasis of 
shipments from one market to another. 


Chemicals 


FRENCH Morocco’s OUTPUT OF PHOSPHATE 
Rock 


The opening of its third plant at Safi en- 
ables the Société Marocaine des Engrais Pul- 
verises, Morocco, to increase its production 
to approximately 110,000 metric tons of 
hyperphosphate (finely ground phosphate 
rock). It expects to reach and perhaps 
slightly exceed this figure in 1952 to meet the 
lively export demand. Output of these mate- 
rials was about 65,000 tons in 1951; exports 
totaled 38,293 tons. The leading customers 
were Brazil, Finland, and Colombia, and the 
remainder went chiefly to African territories, 
principally French West Africa. A small 
shipment was made to the United States. 
Exports in 1950 were negligible. 


PRODUCTION OF BENZENE, Nova SCOTIA 


Production of industrial benzene in Nova 
Scotia, Canada, declined slightly to 1,193,945 
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imperial gallons in 1951 from 1,218,795 in 
1950. Output of toluene decreased to 323,- 
285 gallons from 376,390 in 1950; production 
of xylene was 122,710 gallons, compared with 
130,295 in 1950. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION IN SUEZ 
IMPORTANT 


Fertilizer production is an important in- 
dustry in the Suez district of Egypt. A large 
plant which recently received additional 
equipment and machinery from the United 
States is progressing and is doing a con- 
siderable volume of business. 


FRENCH PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN ACIDS 


Beta and gamma picoline and isonicotinic 
acid are being produced in France, but quan- 
tities are not sufficient to meet domestic re- 
quirements. Output of these commodities is 
to be increased, but it will be some time 
before exports can be considered. 


BOMBAY CHEMICAL MARKET WELL 
SUPPLIED 


The Bombay chemical market was not 
greatly affected by the recent price slump, 
as the drop was felt earlier. Prices have re- 
covered slightly since March 1952, and trade 
sources do not expect a further recession 
unless there is a slump in manufacturers’ 
prices abroad. Stocks of most commodities, 
except a few specialties and some rubber 
chemicals, are plentiful. Wholesalers, who 
fear a reduction in consumption, if major 
industrial users curtail production, are 
watching the situation closely and are reluc- 
tant to make import commitments. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION IN TAIWAN 
(FORMOSA) 


Efforts have been made to improve the 
fertilizer distribution program in Taiwan 
(Formosa). Distribution for the first 1952 
crop was completed by the end of March, 
whereas it was not done until the end of 
June in 1951. Farmers are given the option 
of paying for the fertilizer at the time it is 
obtained or using a loan system, with several 
months to repay the loan, which is, in effect, 
a further extension of agricultural credit at 
low interest rates. 


SULFUR FouUND IN TANGANYIKA 


Impure sulfur is found in small quantities 
in Tanganyika south of Dar es Salaam, Brit- 
ish East Africa. The crater of Kilimanjaro 
is reported to be depositing sulfur; other 
volcanic craters and extinct thermal areas 
also may be sources. Sulfide ores from some 
gold mines might be processed if transporta- 
tion and other difficulties were overcome. 


SoutH AFRICA NEEDS MorRE CARBON BLACK 


The South African rubber industry used 
16,175,150 pounds of carbon black in 1951, 
the Department of Commerce and Industries 
estimated. Needs in 1952 are said to be con- 
siderably higher. Imports of carbon black 
from the United States totaled 17,848,910 
pounds in 1951, compared with 16,576,245 
pounds in 1950, according to preliminary 
customs returns. 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF DRIED BLOOD AND 
TANKAGE 


Argentina’s exports of dried blood 
amounted to 1,040 metric tons in April 1952; 
shipments went almost entirely to France 
and the United Kingdom. Exports of tank- 
age totaled 4,010 tons; the Netherlands and 
Belgium were the principal purchasers. 


PoTasH DEPOSITS DISCOVERED IN CANADA 


Two additional discoveries of potash in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, as a result of drilling 
operations, have been announced by the 
Ministry of Natural Resources. The first 
deposit is reported to be several feet thick 
and to contain more than 32 percent of 


potassium chloride; the second contains 
about 31 percent. However, the Ministry 
states that the beds are not considered of 
commercial value because of their great 
depth. 


NEw BELGIAN PLANT PRODUCES METALLIC 
SALT 


Production of sodium tripolyphosphate 
began in March 1952 at a new plant of 
Union Chimique Belge at Zandvoorde, near 
Ostend, Belgium. The first large shipments 
were made by coastwise ships direct from 
the factory’s own pier. 


CHILE FACILITATES PURCHASES OF 
FERTILIZER 


Arrangements have been made for the In- 
stitute of Agricultural Economy, Chile, to 
purchase calcium anhydride and mixtures 
containing this material for sale to farmers 
through the facilities of the Caja de Credito 
Agrario. The Chilean Government hopes by 
this method to encourage increased produc- 
tion of wheat. 


COLOMBIA INTERESTED IN FERTILIZER 
PLANT 


The Industrial Development Corporation, 
Colombia, a semiofficial organization, is es- 
pecially interested in industries which have 
not yet been established in the country. A 
representative of the Corporation plans to 
spend several months in the United States, 
and the fertilizer industry is one of those 
to which he will give special attention. 


FRANCE To Buy UNITED STATES 
CHEMICALS 


The French Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce has announced that $3,071,000 has 
been made available by the Government for 
the purchase of United States chemicals. 
Carbon black is the largest item—#$2,000,000; 
chemicals not specified are allotted $523,000 
and plastics materials, $200,000. 


FERTILIZER SALES IN GERMANY 


Fertilizer sales in the Federal Republic of 
Germany declined somewhat in January and 
February 1952, compared with those in the 
corresponding months of 1951, but the aver- 
age for the fiscal year 1951-52 has been run- 
ning above that in 1950-51. Sales of some 
fertilizers were unfavorably affected by 
freight increases, beginning January 1, 1952. 


JAPANESE SoODA-PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
REVIVED 


Although the soda-products industry in 
Japan was not greatly affected by war dam- 
ages, immediate postwar production was 
seriously hampered by shortages of salt, fuel, 
and power and lack of maintenance. Pro- 
duction dropped from 244,500 metric tons 
of soda ash in 1938 to 22,300 tons in 1946; 
for caustic soda the totals were 285,000 tons 
and 29,300 tons, respectively. However, re- 
covery has been rapid, and the output of 
soda ash totaled 230,000 tons in 1951. Pro- 
duction of caustic soda by the electrolytic 
process was 154,800 tons, and by the Solvay 
method, 170,000 tons; the output of liquid 
chlorine is estimated at 23,200 tons. New 
products developed since the war have cre- 
ated additional markets for soda compounds 
and chlorinated materials. Among the in- 
dustries using these products are amino 
acid, chlorinated insecticides (DDT and 
BHC), and polyvinyl chloride. 


CHEMICAL SPRAYS FOR MEXICAN 
CoTTON GROWERS 


A United States company, through its 
Mexican subsidiary, has completed construc- 
tion of a 6-ton-per-hour insecticide-mixing 
plant in Ciudad Obregon. It is the first 
factory of its kind in the area and will make 
it possible to supply cotton growers with 
the types of chemical sprays they need at 
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various stages of the crop. Complaints have 
sometimes been received that materials were 
slow in arriving and that formulas were not 
always adapted to local needs. 


NORWEGIAN PRODUCTION OF PYRITES 
DECREASED 

Norway’s output of pyrites declined to 
696,217 metric tons in 1951 from 749,363 tons 
in 1950. Of the 1951 total, 306,000 tons were 
used in the production of elemental sulfur. 
The Skorovas mine is scheduled to begin 
operations in the latter part of 1952 at an 
annual rate of 150,000 tons, and the output 
is expected to find a ready market because 
of the world shortage of sulfur. 


TAIWAN CAMPHOR ENCOUNTERS 
DIFFICULTIES 
The Provincial Camphor Bureau, Taiwan 
(Formosa), requested the Government in 
March 1952 to suspend its operations and 
turn the business over to the Tobacco and 
Liquor Monopoly Bureau, but the Govern- 
ment suggested that efforts be made to solve 
the problem by cutting expenditures and in- 
creasing the output of byproducts. Taiwan 
camphor has encountered increasing export 
difficulties because of a steady decline in 
prices on the world market. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION IN TAIWAN 
(FORMOSA) 
The Taiwan Fertilizer Manufacturing Cor- 
poration reports that it produced 26,287 
metric tons of fertilizer in the first quarter 


of 1952. The output in March was 10,867 
tons. 


Fats & Oils 


TURKEY’S OLIVE CROP AND Or Exports 

A mild winter season and abundant rain- 
fall in the Aegean area of Turkey benefited 
the olive crop, and the 1952 olive-oil output 
is estimated in excess of 40.000 tons. 

The 1951 edible and inedible olive-oil crop 
of Turkey has been estimated at 30,000 to 
35,000 tons compared with 45,000 tons in 1950. 
The small crop is attributed partly to exces- 
sive spring rains and partly to insect damage. 

Exports of olive oil from Izmir in 1951 
amounted to 2,860 tons, of which Italy took 
1,876 tons; France, 596 tons; the United 
Kingdom, 170 tons; and Great Britain, 163 
tons. The remainder went to Austria, Brazil, 
Egypt, and Germany. 


Foodstuflis 


ANGOLA’S COFFEE EXPORTS 

Coffee, Angola’s leading export in 1949 
and 1950, advanced to an even more pre- 
dominant position in the economy of this 
Overseas Province in 1951. Exports soared 
to an all-time record of 64,432 metric tons, 
an increase of 71 percent over 1950 exports 
of 37,570 tons. Coffee accounted for 48 per- 
cent of the value of total 1950 exports from 
Angola. 

The Netherlands was the principal pur- 
chaser of Angolan coffee in 1951, followed 
by France, whereas the United States, which 
held first place in the preceding year, 
dropped to third place. The Portuguese 
Government, however, has verified the re- 
port that the greater part of Angolan coffee 
sold to the Netherlands, France, and other 
European countries in 1951 was reexported 
to the United States that those countries 
might obtain dollars. Importers in Euro- 
pean Payments Union countries are reported 
to have been able with the aid of subsidies 
from their respective Governments to pay 
high prices to Angolan exporters and to re- 
export the coffee to the dollar area for much 
less. Partly as a result of this situation but 
chiefly because the Portuguese credit posi- 
tion with relation to EPU countries had 
reached what was considered an inflationary 
level, decree No. 38:659 published in Lisbon 
on February 26, 1952, provides, among other 
things, that price authorization of the Over- 
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seas Ministry must be obtained for each 
export shipment of coffee. The decree also 
limits coffee exports to European countries 
to the amounts specified in existing trade 
agreements. 


RECORD BANANA PRODUCTION 
IN BRAZIL 


Banana production in Brazil was at a 
record level in the first 3 months of 1952. 
Production for the whole year may set a new 
record, exceeding the 1951 preliminary offi- 
cial estimate of 167,189,000 stems by 5 to 7 
percent. 

Brazil exported 9,513,272 stems of bananas 
in 1951, 1,924,905 stems more than were 
shipped in 1950 and the largest amount 
shipped _ since 1940—10,000,000 stems. 
Brazil’s record year for banana exports was 
1939, when shipments totaled 12,000,000 
stems. However, total value of banana 
shipments in 1951, 200,000,000 cruzeiros, 
established an all-time record and was 
nearly four times the value of banana ex- 
ports in 1939 (at the official rate of exchange 
1 cruzeiro—about $0.054, U. S. currency). 

Argentina took about two-thirds of all 
Brazilian banana exports in 1951. The pro- 
portion of total banana exports taken by 
Argentina in other postwar years has varied 
between 75 and 85 percent. The decrease 
in 1951 was due not to smaller purchases by 
Argentina but to increasingly larger ship- 
ments to European countries. Great Britain 
was the largest European purchaser, taking 
1,158,004 stems of the total of 9,513,272 stems 
shipped to that area. In 1950 Great Britain 
purchased only 147,722 stems. Sweden was 
the second largest European buyer in both 
1950 and 1951. No bananas were registered 
as shipped to the United States in 1951. 

Although barter deals were no longer ap- 
proved after February 7, 1951, exporters were 
permitted to conclude at a later date barter 
negotiations already approved. Some of 
these undertakings are even at this time 
the basis of banana sales to Switzerland, 
Sweden, and England. Imports into Brazil 
from these countries have consisted of 
watches, truck frames, bicycles, and refriger- 
ators. Deals held over from the barter 
regime probably will not continue much 
longer, and at the end of April it appeared 
unlikely that barter would be revived, al- 
though exporters of some commodities in 
surplus were advocating its return. Banana 
exporters feared that they would be severely 
handicapped without barter trade, but the 
record sales in 1951, most of which were not 
made under barter, indicate that the trade 
can flourish without this artificial stimulus. 


EXPECTED 


RECORD SUGAR PRODUCTION EXPECTED, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Sugar production in the Dominican Re- 
public probably will reach a record of 665,500 
short tons in the 1951-52 crop year and 
molasses output, 26,857,436 gallons. 

Final sugar production from the 1950-51 
Dominican crop amounted to 591,102 tons, 
converted to 96-degree sugar; 26, 192,490 gal- 
lons of molasses were produced. 

Exports of sugar from the 1950-51 crop 
amounted to 541,148 tons, valued at $60,902,- 
977. Of this total, 513,560 tons went to the 
United Kingdom, 19,881 to the United States, 
6,006 to the Netherlands West Indies, and 
1,701 to Canada. In addition, 19,631,968 gal- 
lons of molasses, valued at $4,485,416, were 
exported, of which about 14,500,000 gallons 
went to the United States and the remainder 
to the United Kingdom. 

Domestic consumption of sugar from the 
1950-51 crop amounted to 45,899 short tons, 
converted to a 96-degree basis. Domestic 
consumption of molasses totaled 6,348,376 
United States gallons. 

About the last of April 1952 it appeared 
that the 1951-52 sugar crop would be dis- 
posed of as follows: 520,500 tons to the 
United Kingdom; 64,500 tons to Canada; 59,- 
000 tons for domestic and other Caribbean 
consumption; and 21,500 tons for the United 
States. The bulk of the crop is being dis- 


posed of under contract with the British 
Ministry of Food and to Canada. Prices un- 
der the British contract are established on 
the basis of monthly averages of the world 
market price. 

Domestic consumption of molasses from 
the 1951-52 crop will be smaller than in 1951, 
The local alcohol distillery, which in 1951 
used 2,216,636 gallons of molasses, is not now 
operating and the Government has not re- 
quired the mills to withhold molasses for 
its use in 1952. 


MINIMUM PRICES SET FOR BRAZILIAN 
RICE CROP 


The Rio Grande do Sul Rice Institute of 
Brazil has fixed the following minimum 
prices for the 1951-52 crop, to be paid to 
producers for rough rice delivered at the 
ports of Porto Alegre and Rio Grande, states 
a dispatch dated May 2, 1952, from the U. §. 
Consulate at Porto Alegre, Brazil: Japones 
first, unhulled, producing on milling 60 per- 
cent whole grains and not more than 10 
percent broken grains, with 13.5 percent 
maximum moisture, 100 cruzeiros (US$5.34) 
per sack of 50 kilograms; Blue Rose, un- 
hulled, producing on milling 60 percent 
whole grains and not more than 10 percent 
broken grains, with 13.5 percent maximum 
moisture, 105 cruzeiros (US$5.81) per sack 
of 50 kilograms. These minimum prices are 
the same as those fixed for the 1950-51 crop. 
However, prices may go above or below the 
indicated minima in accordance with the 
percentage of whole and broken grains found. 


Cacao TRADE, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s 1951-52 cacao 
crop is estimated by the trade at 321,000 
bags of 70 kilograms each. This estimate 
is based on provisional figures of about 96,000 
bags for the intermediate crop (October- 
February) and 225,000 bags for the spring 
harvest. 

The trade estimates that the probable ex- 
portable surplus from the 1951-52 crop will 
be about 250,000 bags of cacao and products. 
According to exporters, there is no longer 
any carry-over from the 1950-51 crop. Ex- 
ports of cacao in the first 2 months of 1952 
amounted to 4,486 metric tons, or 80 percent 
more than in the comparable period of 1951, 
as the 1951-52 intermediate crop was har- 
vested somewhat later than the 1950-51 in- 
termediate crop. A drop of about 10 percent 
in chocolate exports during the January- 
February 1952 period as compared with the 
first 2 months of 1951 is attributed by the 
trade solely to price fluctuations. 

In the period October 1951—February 1952 
exports of cacao totaled 6,783 tons, as com- 
pared with 6.095 tons in the corresponding 
period of the preceding crop year. Com- 
parable figures for exports of chocolate were 
2,142 and 1,172 tons. In terms of cacao 
equivalent (1 kilogram or 2.2046 pounds of 
chocolate equals 1.25 kilograms of beans), 
all cacao exports in the first 5 months of 
the 1951-52 crop year totaled 9,460 tons, as 
compared with 7,502 tons in the preceding 
crop year. Inasmuch as the provisional fig- 
ure for the intermediate crop is only 6,720 
tons, the high rate of exports may indicate 
that some shipments, specifically of choco- 
late, were made from carry-over stocks, that 
the provisional production figures are too 
low, or that both of these factors operated. 

The present high level of cacao prices 
should influence future production favor- 
ably. The area planted to cacao between 
October 1951 and February 1952 was 1,802 
acres, as compared with 1,541 acres in the 
corresponding months of 1950-51. Prospects 
for a further increase in plantings are re- 
garded as excellent if current prices hold. 


RICE PRODUCTION INADEQUATE, FRANCE 


Although rice production in France is in- 
creasing, it still represents less than one-half 
of total requirements. Production of rough 
rice in France in 1951 is officially estimated 
at 65,000 metric tons, an increase of 41 per- 
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cent over the preceding season. The milling 
factor was 54 percent for the 1951 crop, as 
compared with 59 and 56.5 percent, respec- 
tively, for the 2 preceding crops. Thus 
about 35,000 tons of milled rice were pro- 
duced from the 1951 crop. 

Since World War II France has had diffi- 
culty importing enough rice to meet the 
demand. However, the supply has improved 
and consumption in Metropolitan France is 
steadily approaching the annual prewar level 
of about 90,000 tons. In 1949-50, consump- 
tion was estimated at 60,000 tons. In 1950— 
51, consumption increased to 75,000 tons, 
supplied roughly as follows: By Italy, 53 per- 
cent; domestic production, 30 percent; and 
Indochina, 16 percent. In 1951-52 an esti- 
mated 30,000 tons will be consumed, of which 
more than 40 percent will be of domestic 
origin. 

According to the Customs Bureau, imports 
in i. calendar year 1951 totaled about 
78,000 tons, consisting of 26,000 tons of paddy 
rice, 30,000 tons of brown milled rice, and 
22,000 tons of broken rice. These amounts 
compare with 83,000 tons imported during 
the preceding calendar year. Indochina, the 
most important source in 1951, supplied 
33,000 tons, followed closely by Italy, 30,000 
tons. Egypt, Mexico, Madagascar, and a few 
other countries supplied relatively small 
quantities. 

Exports of rice in the calendar year 1951, 
as reported by the Customs Bureau, totaled 
only 884 tons, all of which went to French 
Overseas Territories. 

An interministerial committee was set up 
late in January to work out a 3-year pro- 
gram aimed at continued encouragement of 
rice production in Metropolitan France. 
This committee will fix basic prices for paddy 
rice and establish premiums to be paid for 
rice if grown on previously uncultivated 
lands or if susbstituted for other crops. It 
is expected, therefore, that prospects for de- 
velopment of the rice industry in France, 
despite the damage that occurred last sea- 
son, will be considered as favorable by 
growers and that 1952 production will show 
another increase. 


Peru May Export RICE IN 1952 


Peru may produce a bumper crop of rice 
in 1952. Reports from the commercial rice- 
growing areas are favorable, and production 
of milled rice is estimated at 145,200 metric 
tons, as compared with 133,900 tons in 1951. 

Peru probably will not import rice in 1952 
or during the first half of 1953. The 1951 
production was adequate to meet local needs. 
However, imports were made as late as Octo- 
ber 1951 while local supplies were entering 
market centers. Imports in the first 10 
months of 1951 amounted to 26,697 tons. 

Exports of rice from the 1952 crop are an- 
ticipated, because if the harvest exceeds 
estimated local consumption by more than 
16,000 tons export permits may be granted. 
In this connection, consumption may in- 
crease materially in Peru, because local al- 
locations were discontinued as of May 1, 1952, 
and dealers now may purchase freely from 
the mills. Rice is a staple food in Peru, and 
if prices remain at previous levels it is safe 
to assume that more rice will be used than 
when supplies were limited. Consumption 
of milled rice in 1951 totaled 114,417 tons, 


and 1952 consumption is estimated at 125,000 
tons, 


REVIVAL OF THE CLOVE INDUSTRY IN 
PENANG 


Before World War II about 360 acres were 
devoted to the cultivation of cloves in 
Penang, Federation of Malaya. During the 
Japanese Occupation over half of this acre- 
age was lost through neglect and insect dam- 
age, most of the trees being overrun by sec- 
ondary jungle. In the postwar period clove 
growers have been unable to afford the heavy 
initial costs involved in reclearing their land 
and nursing seedlings to maturity. It takes 
at least 5 years before a clove seedling will 
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yield more than a pound of cloves and grow- 
ers can receive any return on their capital 
investment. 

In an effort to encourage the revival of 
the clove industry the Penang Settlement 
Government in November 1951 allocated 
M$50,000 (M$=— US$0.3267) to be used to sub- 
sidize the cultivation. Under the system 
agreed upon, a subsidy of M$5 is to be paid 
for each replanted tree. However, no sub- 
sidies are to be paid on trees already re- 
planted or bearing. 

Even before World War II, Penang ac- 
counted for most of Malaya’s clove produc- 
tion, and as all production on the mainland 
has been discontinued since the war, Penang 
is now the only area in the Federation where 
cloves are cultivated. The settlement agri- 
cultural officer estimates that slightly more 
than 200 acres, containing about 4,000 
healthy trees, are devoted to the cultivation 
of cloves in Penang at the present time. 

In prewar years cloves were exported from 
Penang, principally to Indonesia and the dis- 
tilling centers of Europe—particularly south- 
ern France—where consumers were con- 
scious of the high quality of these cloves. 
Penang was known as the “Isle of Cloves,” 
and the cloves were in greater demand and 
commanded a higher price than those pro- 
duced in Zanzibar, India, and Indonesia. 

Penang’s clove production in 1950-51 was 
estimated at not more than 4% tons and 
the value of the crop was about M$15,000. 
The prewar average annual production was 
from 50 to 56 tons valued at about M$45,000. 
The settlement agricultural office states that 
Penang clove production will continue to 
decrease until 1957, when, it is hoped, trees 
planted in response to the subsidy scheme 
will come into production. 


Dairy INDUSTRY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY 


Grazing and feed conditions for cattle were 
favorable in Western Germany in 1951. Milk 
production reached a new postwar record of 
15,710,000 metric tons, 9.5 percent above 1950 
and for the first time in excess of prewar 
production. 

Farm utilization of cow’s milk increased in 
all ways, especially in direct fresh-milk sales 
and in farm processing, but the percentage 
of deliveries to dairies was still far greater 
than in prewar years, a reflection of favorable 
market prices. 

Of the total of 10,330,000 tons of milk re- 
ceived, dairies processed 62 percent into 
butter, 21 percent into drinking milk, 8 per- 
cent into cheese, 4 percent into cream, and 3 
percent into condensed and dry milk. 

Production of dairy butter rose to 275,000 
metric tons, 8.7 percent above prewar pro- 
duction and almost 7 percent above 1950 pro- 
duction of 259,000 tons. Farm-produced 
butter, estimated at 22,000 tons, was still 
only 40 percent of the prewar average but 
double 1950 production. 

Dairy-made cheese increased to 152,000 
tons, 22 percent above prewar, from 136,000 
in 1950. Quark (cottage-cheese) production 
was 61,000 tons, as compared with 47,000 tons 
in 1950 and 44,000 tons in prewar years. 

Production of processed milk of all kinds 
increased in 1951, mainly condensed whole 
milk, which reached 112,000 tons from 82,700 
tons in 1950, and dry skim milk, amounting 
to 14,300 tons, as compared with 5,200 tons in 
1950. 

Production outlook points toward in- 
creased milk production and deliveries. A 
small increase in butter production is pos- 
sible but uncertain, as producers are con- 
sidering avoiding overproduction by reducing 
the water content of butter and increasing 
the fat percentage in fresh drinking milk. 

Imports of dairy products decreased 
sharply, from a value of $75,000,000 in 1950 
to $51,600,000—$400,000 for milk, $27,700,000 
for butter, and $23,500,000 for cheese. The 
main item affected was butter, which dropped 
to 26,200 tons. Imports of cheese were al- 
most unchanged. The main suppliers of 
butter were Sweden, Denmark, the Nether- 


lands, and the suppliers of cheese were Den- 
mark and the Netherlands. Exports of dairy 
products were negligible except of dry skim 
milk for feed. Exports of this item amounted 
to 14,000 tons, all of which went to Denmark. 
A further reduction of imports and no in- 
crease in exports is expected. 

No stock data are kept on milk and cheese. 
In 1951 the end stock of butter was 20,100 
tons, exclusive of stocks with the wholesale 
and retail trade, roughly equaling 5 weeks’ 
supply. 

Consumption of all fresh milk decreased 
slightly despite strong advertising cam- 
paigns, although consumption of bottled 
milk, TB-free milk, and cream increased. 
No increase in consumption of ordinary fresh 
milk at the present quality and price level 
is expected. Butter and cream consumption 
showed a slight increase, although margarine 
competed strongly with butter. Cheese re- 
placed part of expensive meat products in 
diet. 

Market supplies of dairy products were 
plentiful throughout 1951. Milk and butter 
sales met increasing difficulties, contrary to 
cream, processed milk, and cheese. The same 
trend is expected to prevail in 1952 unless 
the butter price goes down and quality of 
fresh milk improves. 


MEXICAN SUGAR PRODUCTION AND USE 


The 1951-52 production of centrifugal 
sugar in Mexico is unofficially estimated at 
715,000 metric tons, 7 percent above the 
1950-51 production and the highest on rec- 
ord. Of the 86 mills expected to operate in 
the 1951-52 season, 2 had finished grinding 
and 2 had not started on the first of April. 
Production from the beginning of the sea- 
son up to March 15, 1952, was 395,000 tons. 

Production of piloncillo, noncentrifugal 
brown loaf sugar, in 1951-52 is estimated at 
150,000 tons, slightly below the estimate 
for the preceding season. 

Consumption in 1952 is estimated at 660,- 
000 tons, the highest yet recorded in the 
country, as compared with 630,000 tons in 
1951. 

The carry-over at the beginning of 1952 
was estimated at 76,000 tons. This quantity 
was considered too low by the Sugar Union 
and plans were made to increase it by at 
least 20,000 tons at the end of the current 
season. 

An estimated consumption of 660,000 tons 
and an increase in carry-over of 20,000 tons 
would allow for an exportable surplus from 
the 1951-52 production of about 35,000 tons, 
but the exact quantity to be authorized for 
export was not expected to be announced 
for some time. 

The distribution of 1952 supplies of sugar 
as compared with those of 1951 will be ap- 
proximately as follows: 

















1951 1952 

January 1 stocks--.-_-.-.-- metric tons.. 40,000 76,000 
Production- -_...-.--- atcha do_... 666,000 715,000 
eee eo... (4) (‘) 

Total eupply............-. do.... 706,000 791,000 
CI in conc isennndcs do.... 630,000 660,000 
RTI IEE Ae do.... ( 35,000 

Total disappearance__....do_... 630,000 695,000 
Se a nee ee nae do.... 76,000 96,000 


1 Less than 500 metric tons. 


Exports of sugar from Mexico during 1951 
were negligible. They amounted to only 
30 metric tons of refined sugar and 40 tons 
of piloncillo. 


MEXICAN CONSUMPTION OF CACAO 
INCREASING 


Production of cacao in Mexico in 1952 is 
unofficially estimated at 7,800 metric tons, a 
decrease of 10 percent as compared with 8,139 
tons in 1951, and 11 percent less than the 
1950 crop of 8,573 tons. 

Exports of cacao in 1951 amounted to 1,555 
tons, a decrease of about 55 percent as com- 
pared with 1950 exports of 3,432 tons. The 
United States took practically all cacao ex- 
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ported in 1951. Exports of chocolate and 
other cacao preparations amounted to 8,078 
pounds, as compared with 9,462 pounds in 
1950. Of the 1951 exports, 1,272 pounds were 
shipped to the United States and the re- 
mainder went to Guatemala, Germany, 
Spain, France, Italy, and other countries. 
Exports of cocoa powder totaled 11,409 
pounds, and 56,550 pounds of cocoa butter 
were shipped to the United States. 

Imports of cocoa powder, milk, and malt 
mixed with cocoa continued to decline. 
Mexico imported 5,278 pounds of chocolate 
in 1951, 6,102 pounds of malt mixed with 
cocoa, and 42,214 pounds of cocoa powder, 
the bulk of which originated in the United 
States. 

Domestic consumption of cacao has been 
steadily increasing and is now estimated by 
trade sources at 6,000 tons annually. The 
increase is due to the wide diversification of 
uses given the product by rising industries 
engaged in manufacturing confectionery and 
bakery products, candies and chocolate bars, 
iced drinks, cocoa butter, malt, and cocoa 
powder. 


SPAIN’s OLIVE PRODUCTION AND SALES 


Spanish table-olive production in 1951 was 
estimated at about 180,000 hogsheads (about 
29,000,000 gallons) of pickled olives. About 
135,000 hogsheads consisted of queen or 
manzanilla olives, and the remainder of the 
varieties of olives generally consumed only 
in the local market. 

About 40,000 hogsheads of manzanilla 
olives and 55,000 hogsheads of queen olives 
were of the quality to meet United States 
and Canadian standards. Therefore, the 
available export stock totaled about 95,000 
hogsheads (15,200,000 gallons). 

Spanish olive exports during 1951 totaled 
74,373 hogsheads (11,899,456 gallons) a de- 
cline of 17 percent as compared with 89,464 
hogsheads (14,314,352 gallons) in 1950. This 
was largely a result of the decrease in ship- 
ments to the United States, from 76,726 hogs- 
heads (12,276,112 gallons) in 1950 to 60,159 
hogsheads (9,625,456 gallons) in 1951. Over- 
buying in the early part of the year, causing 
too heavy stocks, plus the prospect of a 
sharp price drop resulting from the heavy 
1951 crop, were responsible for the decline in 
United States purchases. 

In the last months of 1951 the United 
States demand for stuffed manzanillas 
picked up considerably, but not that for 
plain manzanillas or queens. The record 
1951 crop, together with the large stocks on 
hand from 1950, filled the warehouses to 
over capacity, and shippers who had bor- 
rowed against stocks were hard-pressed for 
cash. 

Percentage-wise exports to the United 
States dropped from over 86 percent of total 
Spanish olive exports in 1950 to 81 percent 
in 1951. Canada took 6.5 percent, Brazil 5 
percent, Cuba 3.3 percent, and Mexico 1.1 
percent of the 1951 exports. The remainder 
went to other countries. 

Exports of anchovy-stuffed olives in 1951 
amounted to 305,293 gross kilograms and 
those of pepper-stuffed and unstuffed olives 
totaled 32,723,504 net kilograms. About 40 
percent of the anchovy-stuffed olives went 
to the United States market, as compared 
with 80 percent of other types of olives. 

Estimated stocks from the 1951 crop of 
quality export-type olives on hand as of 
February 1, 1952, were 61,089 hogsheads of 
queens and 34,571 hogsheads of manzanillas, 
totaling 95,660 hogsheads. Stocks of the 
1950 crop were also on hand. 


TURKEY’sS SUGAR OUTPUT AND SALES 


Total 1951 output of Turkey’s four sugar 
factories was reported to amount to 186,003 
metric tons, an increase of 35.5 percent above 
the 1950 production of 137,430 tons. 
Although the tonnage of beets worked was 
about 60 percent higher than in 1950, the 
Sugar content of the beets was lower than 
average. Actual yield of sugar has been cal- 
culated at 13.16 percent in contrast with 
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that of previous years when the percentage 
sugar yield averaged 15.5 to 16.0 percent. 
Total sugar sales during 1951 were reported 
to be 150,810 tons, as compared with 128,006 
tons in 1950. 
Sugar supply and distribution in 1951 were 
as follows: 


Supply: Metric tons 


Stocks carried into 1951 . 138,772 
Production 1951_ _ 186, 003 
Total 324, 775 
Distribution: 
Sales . 150,810 
Crystal 123, 986 
Cuba PTE ‘ 26, 824 
Stocks carried into 1952 173, 943 
Crystal 135, 791 
Cuba__- 38, 152 
Total__- .. 324, 753 


In view of the supply available, it appears 
that the quantities on hand will be more 
than sufficient to meet consumption de- 
mands during 1952. However, it is im- 
probable that any exports will be attempted, 
because of the increasing consumption rate 
and the possibility of a future crop shortage. 


DAIRY-PRODUCTS PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Austria’s 1951 milk production is esti- 
mated at 2,010,000 to 2,060,000 metric tons, 
or from 85 to 87 percent of 1937 estimated 
production of 2,370,000 tons. 

Milk production amounting to 2,139,000 
metric tons was set as the goal of 1952-53, 
according to the Austrian Government’s 
long-term program. Thus, 1951 production 
was 96 percent of that goal. 

Butter production in 1951 is estimated at 
about 23,200 tons as against 24,500 tons in 
1950. Butter imports although increasing 
from about 500 tons in 1950 to 790 tons in 
1951, fell far short of the 1951 program of 
the Milk Economy Fund of 4,000 tons. 

Cheese production, estimated at 12,000 to 
12,500 tons, in consequence of processing 
restrictions in favor of the fluid-milk supply 
of urban consumers, declined about 500 
metric tons as compared with 1950. Cheese 
exports fell short of the program, declining 
from 704 tons in 1950 to 333 tons in 1951. 

Prospects are for a slight increase in milk 
production in 1952 and legal marketing 
through creameries, as well as an increase in 
creamery-butter output. 


FRUIT PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND PRICES, 
AUSTRIA 


Austria’s production of apples in 1951 is 
estimated at 270,000 metric tons and of pears, 
180,000 tons. Of the total, 75,000 tons of 
apples and 150,000 tons of pears were used 
for cider. 

Estimates of production of other major 
fruits in 1951 are: Cherries, 21,700 tons; 
plums, 76,000 tons; and apricots, 8,700 tons. 

The quantity of apples used as food and for 
other purposes in 1951, including imported 
fruit, is placed at 275,000 tons and that of 
pears at 186,000 tons. 

Imports of 24,304 tons of tropical and 
subtropical fruits in 1951 were only 84.4 per- 
cent of 1950 imports. Receipts of other 
fruits (32470 tons) exceeded by 89.5 percent 
the quantity received in 1950. Italy and 
Yugoslavia were the main sources of supply. 

Prices for most domestic and imported 
fruits were higher than in 1950. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION INCREASING, BRAZIL 


Production of sugar in Brazil is steadily 
increasing; the 1950-51 harvest exceeded by 
a substantial margin that of any previous 
year. Production of usina (modern mills) 
sugar in the crop year June 1, 1950, through 
May 31, 1951, totaled 24,826,607 bags of 60 
kilograms each, an all-time high. On March 
1, 1952, the Sugar and Alcohol Institute esti- 
mated that production of usina sugar in 
the crop year ended May 31, 1952, would total 
26,532,000 bags. 

At the end of 1951, the Sugar and Alcohol 
Institute established a new price schedule 


for all crystal sugar manufactured and sold 
in Brazil. Under the new system, a base 
price of 187.80 cruzeiros per bag of sugar has 
been established as the base on which all 
sales are made, regardless of the location of 
the mill. Under the previous arrangement, 
individual selling prices for sugar were given 
to mills in various parts of the country. 
Sugar exports in 1951 were only moderate 
because of the brisk domestic demand and 
the relative higher price for sugar on the 
Brazilian market than on oversea markets. 
Consumption of sugar in Brazil in 1950-51 
was the highest on record—30,084,847 bags. 


MorE THAN SUFFICIENT RICE FOR 
DOMESTIC REQUIREMENTS, CHILE 


The acute rice shortage in Chile during 
1951, largely as a result of bad weather which 
cut yields by about half, is not expected to 
be repeated in 1952. The preliminary esti- 
mate of 1951-52 production is 81,663 metric 
tons, more than double the 1950-51 output 
of 40,281 tons. 

As there will be more than sufficient rice 
this season to meet domestic requirements, 
authorities may be asked to permit the re- 
newal of sales abroad of up to 20 percent of 
the current harvest. Whether permission 
will be granted will depend upon the amount 
of pressure brought to bear by exporters, the 
need for foreign exchange, the outlook for 
a larger crop next season, and the reaction of 
Officials to the last shortage. The officials 
may attempt to oppose exportation in favor 
of maintaining a small emergency stock. 

Exports of rice in 1951, all made in the first 
quarter before they were forbidden, 
amounted to 1,725 metric tons of milled rice. 
Of this amount, Cuba purchased 62 percent, 
Bolivia 37 percent, and Germany the re- 
mainder. 

Imports of rice, according to customhouse 
Officials, amounted to 13.3 metric tons of 
rough rice and 53.4 tons of milled rice in 
1951. Practically all from the United States. 


CUBAN SuGAR STABILIZATION INSTITUTE 
REPORT 


The Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute 
reports that only 8,805,176 gallons (revised 
figure) of molasses have been sold in 1952. 
Of this quantity, 8,709,831 gallons had been 
shipped by April 30, 1952, and the remainder 
was being shipped. Practically all of the 
8,805,176 gallons were sold to feed mixers in 
the United States. 

Of the 76,000,000 gallons of final molasses 
assigned by the Institute to be sent to the 
United States for storage, 61,941,770 gallons 
had been shipped by April 30, 1952. 

Up to the end of April, the production 
of molasses for the current season amounted 
to 303,764,275 gallons as compared with the 
previous all-time record cumulative figure 
of 261,249,462 gallons in 1949. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE STIMULATES 
SuGcar INDUSTRY, EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador’s 1951-52 sugar crop is pro- 
gressing normally, and the Sugar Defense 
Commission predicts that it will be about the 
same size as the 1950-51 crop of plantation 
sugar which totaled about 28,980 short tons. 
The 1952-53 crop, however, should be ap- 
preciably higher as, because of the new sugar 
tax law enacted in February 1952, the Gov- 
ernment speeded up its indirect assistance to 
the sugar industry, intensified use of chemi- 
cal fertilizers and irrigation, and the con- 
struction of new highways. 

Production of noncentrifugal or brown 
sugars was at a level of 30,360 tons annually 
a few years ago but has apparently dropped 
to a level below 10,120 tons. 

El Salvador’s estimated annual consump- 
tion of plantation sugar is placed at 31,271 
tons. The Sugar Defense Commission has 
fixed the mill quotas for domestic consump- 
tion for the current crop at 25,300 tons, but 
as the amount produced above the mill quo- 
tas is free of excise tax under the new law, 
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the Government hopes that eventually pro- 
duction will cover this gap. 

The Grain and Supply Stabilization Board 
imported 10,120 tons of Cuban refined sugar 
in 1951 and licensed local sugar mills ex- 
ported 3,153 tons of Salvadoran plantation 
sugar, all of which went to Honduras. 

Imports of sugar other than those made 
by the Government to cover the local deficit 
are negligible; they are subject to license 
and the licenses are issued only for special 
types of sugar, such as confectioner’s sugar. 

Visible stocks of sugar at the end of 1951 
were 4,024 tons, consisting mostly of Cuban 
sugar, as compared with 3,542 tons at the end 
of 1950. Stocks jumped to 7,355 tons by the 
end of January 1952, as a result of the new 
crop. 

It is uncertain what action the Govern- 
ment may take on the survey of the sugar 
industry being conducted by an expert of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations. In official quarters there is 
a project for the setting up of three Gov- 
ernment-owned sugar mills to be operated 
for the accommodation of the small cane 
farmers. It is partly in connection with this 
project that the FAO survey is being con- 
ducted. 


COFFEE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Coffee production in the Dominican Re- 
public through February 1952 for the 
crop year October 1951-September 1952 
amounted to 403,400 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, according to preliminary figures of the 
Dominican Department of Agriculture. On 
the basis of previous yields, March—September 
production may be estimated at 16,000 to 
24,000 bags, indicating a total 1951-52 pro- 
duction of 420,000 to 428,000 bags. However, 
a member of the trade estimates 1951-52 
production at 400,000 bags. 

Trade sources estimate the exportable sur- 
plus of the 1951-52 crop at about 265,000 
bags of green coffee and 25,000 bags of roasted 
coffee. 

Exports of coffee in the first 5 months of 
the 1951-52 crop year totaled 235,000 bags of 
green coffee and 4,849 bags of roasted coffee. 


PERU’s COFFEE EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Peru have been cur- 
tailed in recents years, having been per- 
mitted only when the supply has exceeded 
anticipated local requirements. 

In 1949, Peru exported 881 metric tons of 
coffee and in 1950, 1,035 tons. During the 
first 9 months of 1951 exports totaled 1,452 
tons. Most of the Peruvian coffee is ex- 
ported to the United States; some goes to 
Italy and Great Britain. In 1951, Sweden, 
France, and Switzerland purchased about 
40 tons each. 


CITRUS-FRUIT CROPS AND TRADE, 
SORRENTO, ITALY 


The 1951-52 orange crop of the Sorrento 
area of Italy is estimated by the trade at 
200,000 to 235,000 metric quintals (1 metric 
quintal = 220.46 pounds) and that of lemons, 
110,000 to 140,000 quintals. 

The quality of the 1951-52 orange crop is 
good from the standpoint of the domestic 
market but not up to standard for the export 
trade; the quality of the lemon crop is rated 
very good to excellent, and from 70 to 80 per- 
cent of the crop is suitable for export. 

Export of lemons in the 1949-50 crop year 
amounted to 1,946,734 quintals and in the 
1950-51 crop year, 1,505,665 quintals. 

The leading purchasers of lemons in the 
1950-51 crop year were, by quintals: Germany, 
645,702; United Kingdom, 149,977; France, 
136,937; and Soviet Russia, 109,985. Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, and Switzerland, purchased 
less than 100,000 quintals but more than 
50,000 quintals. 

During the first 6 months of the 1951-52 
crop year (October 1951 through March 1952) 
exports of lemons totaled 1,008,699 quintals. 
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Germany took 371,503 quintals; the United 
Kingdom, 124,928; and Soviet Russia, 91,226; 
France, 84,669; Czechoslovakia, 57,319; and 
Switzerland, 51,622. 

Exports of oranges in the 1950-51 crop 
year amounted to 1,951,236 quintals. 

Exports of oranges in the first 5 months 
of the 1951-52 crop year (November 1951 
through March 1952) were 1,226,002 quintals. 
Germany, Sweden, and Switzerland were the 
principal purchasers. 

During the 1950-51 crop year, exports of 
tangerines totaled 564,809 quintals, and cur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1951-52, 306,980 
quintals were exported. Germany was the 
principal destination. 

At the beginning of May, the export orange 
market was at a standstill. Strong domestic 
demand had enabled producers to keep their 
prices high, and exporters were unable to 
enter the foreign market, even though there 
was a strong demand from German and Dan- 
ish importers. 

The local lemon market was inactive in 
May, because of low prices offered by foreign 
purchasers and the strong domestic demand. 
The export market was of little interest to 
producers or exporters, as they were waiting 
for the summer when foreign demand is 
heavy and prices are higher. 


SWEDEN’S RAW-SuGAR PRODUCTION LOWER 


The final official estimate of raw-sugar 
production in Sweden in 1951 is 286,000 tons 
as compared with 304,000 tons in 1950. 

Imports of sugar in 1951 amounted to 
76,600 tons, of which 21,700 tons came from 
the Dominican Republic, 50,100 tons from 
Czechoslovakia, and 4,800 tons from Poland. 

Consumption of sugar in 1951 totaled 
338,000 tons. (Raw-sugar basis—1 kilogram 
of raw sugar corresponds to 0.94 kilogram 
of refined sugar, including the refined sugar 
equivalent of sirup.) About 12,000 tons 
were exported in bakery dough and other 
products containing sugar. 

On December 31, 1951, stocks totaled 
333,000 tons. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


MOTION-PICTURE PROBLEMS IN ARGENTINA 


The Subsecretariat of Information on 
March 14, 1952, announced that beginning 
April 1, 1952, the Bureau of Public Per- 
formances will not allow the exhibition of 
newsreels originating in countries which do 
not show newsreels made in Argentina. The 
measure was based on the fact that Argentina 
receives freely newsreels from all sources; 
that this liberality is not reciprocated by 
some countries; and that this lack of re- 
ciprocity cannot continue in the future. As 
far as is known, no Argentine newsreels are 
being shown in the United States. How- 
ever, United States distributors have pointed 
out to the Argentine officials that the U. S. 
Government in no way restricts or prohibits 
the importation of Argentine films, and any 
exhibitor in the United States is free to 
import such films if he so desires. Prior to 
April 1, five companies were importing and 
exhibiting United States newsreels in 
Argentina. 

The censorship slowdown, which began in 
December 1951, continued during the first 
quarter of 1952, but the exhibition of United 
States films has not been affected so far. 
Each United States distributor is getting 
some films approved and these, together with 
the approvals built up prior to December 7, 
1951, assure bookings for the immediate 
future. ‘ 

Argentine production of 35-mm. feature 
films has dropped off and several producers 
are having financial difficulties. In the first 
4 months of 1952, only 12 Argentine pro- 
ductions were released, whereas in the cor- 
responding period of last year 20 films were 


released. The decline in production is at- 
tributed to three factors; Shortage of raw 
film, increased production costs, and the loss 
of foreign markets. Only two of the lead- 
ing Argentine studios were active at the 
heginning of May 1952. 


EXHIBITION IN BARBADOS, BRITISH 
WEST INDIES 


Ten motion-picture theaters in Bardados, 
British West Indies, are showing 35-mm. en- 
tertainment films. The seating capacity of 
these theaters is approximately 7,670, and 
weekly attendance averages about 30,000. 
Practically all films exhibited in Barbados 
are imported from Trinidad, and remittances 
are made in the common currency of the 
West Indies. During 1951 a total of 4,467,030 
feet of 35-mm. entertainment motion-picture 
films were imported into Barbados, of which 
about 95 percent, or 4,217,330 feet was of 
United States origin, and the remainder was 
from the United Kingdom. 


MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION IN EGYPT 


Although 52 firms are listed in Egypt as 
producers of motion pictures, production 
activities of many are limited. In general, 
most of the films produced in Egypt are 
made by 15 companies. During the 1950- 
51 film year, 56 films were produced in 
Egypt, 52 of which were feature films and 4 
were short films. In addition, 26 newsreels 
were produced. Production of films in 
Egypt totaled only 4 features in 1927. It is 
anticipated that 1951-52 production, exclu- 
sive of newsreels, will reach 70 films. 

Facilities are considered adequate for 
present production levels, but they are being 
rapidly increased to match the growing de- 
mand for Egyptian Arabic films. Nine 
studios have a total of 15 stages. The in- 
dustry is not heavily financed. Ownership 
is entirely in the hands of Egyptian citizens, 
and total invested capital is between 
£E1,500,000 and £E2,000,000. The average 
cost of a domestic feature film is £E20,000 
(£E1—US$2.87). Production facilities are 
good and probably equal to those used in the 
United States for similar films, but produc- 
tion technique is not considered up to the 
level of that in the United States. 

The Government does not subsidize pro- 
duction, beyond a small subsidy paid to the 
Studio Misr for the production of newsreels. 
The Government encourages the industry by 
sending official representatives to interna- 
tional festivals and conferences and also 
tries to make provision for the showing of 
Egyptian films in its trade agreement with 
foreign countries, particularly Arab-speak- 
ing countries. There is also a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” between the Government and 
the theater operators, under which the 
theaters agree to reserve at least 4 weeks 
yearly for the showing of native films. 


MOTION PICTURES IN NEW ZEALAND 


There are 484 motion-picture theaters in 
New Zealand, and 13 itinerant exhibitors 
are operating 70 theaters. Two large theater 
chains are in operation, one controlling 132 
theaters and the other 45 theaters. The re- 
mainder are independent theater owner- 
operators. Seating capacity for all theaters 
is 272,495. 

Average weekly attendance in New Zealand 
is about 700,000. Paid admissions in 1949-50 
totaled 36,400,000, and it is estimated that 
they will reach 40,000,000 in 1952. The price 
tribunal granted an increase in admission 
charges, effective October 1, 1951, the first 
change in theater prices since 1939. Ad- 
mission prices now range from Is. to 3s.6d. 
Four theaters have a maximum admission 
charge of 4s. The yearly gross exhibition 
revenue of theaters for the year ended March 
31, 1950, was NZ£2,789,696 (NZ£—US$2.75). 
An estimated 16 percent increase in revenue 
is expected as the result of the theater ad- 
mission increase. 

The number of films now being imported 
into New Zealand is reported to amply sup- 
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ply the market requirements. 
ended March 31, 1951, a total of 391 films 
were imported, of which 308 were United 
States productions. British films are the 


In the year 


strongest competitors of United States 
films, accounting for about 20 percent of 
total imports. If more British films were 
available, New Zealand would probably im- 
port them, as they are popular with New 
Zealand audiences. Most popular films in 
New Zealand appear to be British comedies 
and United States musicals. 


ADVANCES IN CuUBA’s MOTION-PICTURE 


INDUSTRY 


Reports on the Habana area covering mo- 
tion-picture theater operations in 1950 and 
1951 reveal that the number of first-run 
films exhibited increased from 378 to 464. 
The tabulated gross box-office receipts rose 
from $3,140,392 to $3,927,753, representing 
an increase from $8,308 to $8,465 in average 
gross receipts per film. 

The number of United States films ex- 
hibited in Havana theaters increased from 
234 to 298, their percentage representation 
in the total of all films exhibited increased 
from 62 to 64 percent, and their percentage 
contribution to the total box-office receipts 
rose slightly, from 76 percent to 77.4 percent. 
Royalties for United States films for all of 
Cuba were somewhat higher in 1951, 
amounting to $%3,673,488 compared with 
$3,294,406 in 1950. 

These advances by the motion-picture in- 
dustry in 1951 were fairly comparable with 
the rate of advance in attendance of other 
public forms of entertainment under benefit 
of the larger 1951 payrolls. They can be 
viewed as a real accomplishment since it was 
in 1951 that motion-picture theaters first 
met serious competition from television. 
The television offerings of the two aggressive 
Habana stations are catering to a fast-grow- 
ing public which is impressed with the 
novelty of this new medium. 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN NICARAGUA 


One new 16-mm. theater was opened in 
Nicaragua during the past year and there 
are now 65 commercial theaters exhibiting 
16-mm. entertainment films. According to 
distributors of 16-mm. equipment, the estab- 
lishment of additional 16-mm. theaters is 
not likely, as the market for such equipment 
has about reached the saturation point. Of 
the 13 projectors reported sold in Nicaragua 
in the past year, only 1 has been sold for a 
new theater, 2 to existing theaters desiring 
to have double-projection facilities, and the 
rest to private individuals for use in their 
homes. There are at present 4 mobile 
16-mm. projection units operating through- 
out western Nicaragua in the towns con- 
nected by all-weather roads. 

There are three circuits engaged in the 
distribution of 16-mm. theatrical motion 
pictures. During the period September 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1952, a total of 121 first- 
run 16-mm. feature films were imported, 105 
of which were United States productions, the 
other 16 being Mexican films. The prevail- 
ing rental prices for complete 16-mm. pro- 
grams range from $5 to $7 for weekday pic- 
tures, $5.60 to $10 for Sunday pictures, and 
$10 to $18 for superproductions. Channels 
of distribution for these films are the same 
as those used for the distribution of 35-mm. 
films. 

Distributors of 16-mm. sound equipment 
report that there are 163 sound projectors 
in Nicaragua, about 100 of which are installed 
in theaters, 59 in private homes, with 4 
being in the mobile units. Practically all 
16-mm. equipment in use is of United States 
manufacture. 


NEw CENSORSHIP CODE PUBLISHED IN 
INDIA 


The Central Board of Film Censors has 
recently released a new code of rules gov- 
erning the exhibition of motion pictures in 
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India. The directive governing the prin- 
ciples to be observed in determining whether 
a film is suitable or not for public exhibition 
sets forth the following: No picture shall be 
certified for public exhibition which will 
lower the moral standards of those who see 
it. The sympathy of the audience shall not 
be thrown on the side of crime, wrongdoing, 
evil, or sin. Correct standards of life, sub- 
ject only to the requirements of drama and 
entertainment, shall be presented. Law, 
natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, 
nor shall sympathy be created for its viola- 
tion. 

In order that there shall be a uniform 
standard for determining whether a film is 
suitable for unrestricted public exhibition or 
for public exhibition restricted to adults, the 
Board prescribes a set of rules for the 
guidance of its committees. 

A section of the code deals with the ir- 
reverant treatment of sacred objects, the 
materialization of the conventional figure of 
the founder of any religion, and scenes de- 
picting brutality, torture, executions, cruelty, 
unrelieved sordid scenes, and presentation 
of Indian institutions, traditions, customs 
or culture in an odious manner. 

Certificates for unrestricted public exhibi- 
tion shall not be granted for films depicting a 
story, or containing incidents unsuitable to 
young persons. In particular under this 
heading, the following subjects are objection- 
able: Anything which may strike terror in 
@ young person, such as scenes depicting 
ghosts, brutality, mutilations torture, 
cruelty; scenes which disrupt domestic har- 
mony or the confidence of a child in its 
parents; or anything tending to make a 
person of tender years insensitive to cruelty 
to others or to animals. 


U. S. TRADE IN STILL-PICTURE Goops 
AT A HIGH LEVEL 


United States foreign trade in still-picture 
photographic goods continued at a high level 
during the first quarter of 1952, both exports 
and imports having been larger than during 
the corresponding period of 1951. 

Preliminary statistics of the Bureau of the 
Census show that still-picture photographic 
goods were imported to the value of $3,577,- 
704 during the first quarter of 1952, some 25 
percent higher than January-March 1951 
imports valued at $2,837,7€8. The chief factor 
in this increase was the substantial gain in 
the value of camera imports to $2,099,876 as 
compared with $1,245,300 in the first 3 
months of 1951. Imports of photographic 
lenses also were considerably higher, being 
valued at $426,130 in the first quarter of 1952, 
compared with $262,096 in the first quarter 
of 1951. Imports of photographic film and 
paper were somewhat below the 1951 totals. 

United States exports of still-picture 
photographic goods during the first quarter 
of 1952 amounted to $7,471,746, about 7 per- 
cent higher than the first quarter 1951 ex- 
ports of $6,953,996. Substantial increases in 
exports of X-ray films and photographic pa- 
per more than offset declines in practically all 
other export classifications of still-picture 
goods. Exports of X-ray film in the first 
quarter of 1952 totaled 7,214,932 sq. ft. valued 
at $2,073,992, almost 40 percent higher than 
January—March 1951 exports of 5,698,131 sq. 
ft. valued at $1,494,798, and exports of photo- 
graphic paper increased to 20,964,784 sq. ft. 
valued at $1,108,053 from the 18,927,384 sq. ft. 
valued at $1,008,511 exported in the first 
quarter of 1951. 

The value of exports of still-picture cam- 
eras dropped to $443,576 in the first quarter 
of 1952 from $570,325 in the like period of 
1951, and exports of photographic lenses were 
slightly higher at $117,970 compared with 
$94,022 in the first quarter of 1951. Exports 
of photographic reproduction equipment 
were recorded separately for the first time 
in the first quarter of 1952; exports of micro- 
film equipment and parts totaled $96,339 and 
exports of photocopying equipment and 
parts amounted to $242,784. 


Nawal Stores. Gums. 
Waxes, and Resins 


BRAZILIAN WAX EXPORTS DECREASED 


Brazil’s exports of carnauba wax in 1951 
are believed to have been at least 10 percent 
less than the record total of 12,757 metric 
tons in 1950. Exports from the States of 
Ceara and Piaui, which account for most of 
the total, amounted to 8,760 tons, compared 
with 10,350 in 1950, according to unofficial 
figures. Moderate increases have been noted 
in the amount of wax shipped to European 
and Asian markets. 


GUMS AND RESINS SHIPPED FROM 
INDOCHINA 


Indonesia exported 279 metric tons of gum 
copal, valued at 949,000 rupiahs, in February 
1952 (11.40 rupiahs=US$1, official rate). 
Exports of gum damar totaled 222 tons, worth 
638,000 rupiahs. 


CRUDE-GUM PRODUCTION IN GREECE 


Production of crude gum in Greece totaled 
17,000 metric tons (37,500,000 pounds) in 
1951, about 13 percent more than in 1950 
and 40 percent above the output in 1949. 
Gum carried over from 1950 amounted to 
2,500 tons, making a total for processing of 
19,500 tons. Although 1951 was the best 
postwar year, production was far below the 
former average of 25,000 tons. Unusually 
wet and cool weather in October had an un- 
favorable effect on production, and earlier es- 
timates of 18,500 tons had to be revised 
downward. 


IMPORTS INTO IRELAND 


Ireland’s imports of rosin and gums totaled 
47,085 hundredweight (1 hundredweight= 
112 pounds), valued at £297,000, in 1951. 
Imports of turpentine amounted to 182,644 
imperial gallons (£78,010). Although a 
breakdown of these imports is not yet avail- 
able, it is understood that the United States 
continued to be the principal supplier. Sup- 
plies of naval stores are plentiful, as the 
industries in which they are used have been 
affected by the general recession. 


Pulp & Paper 


LIMITED Woop-PULP PURCHASES, 
ITALY 


Recent reductions in the price of chem- 
ical wood pulp in the exporting countries 
have had a noticeable effect on the Italian 
market. Italian buyers, anticipating a cor- 
responding drop in the price of papers, are 
limiting their purchases of pulp to immedi- 
ate requirements. 


PROGRESS IN THE SWEDISH PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


Paper and Paperboard Output Expanded.— 
The exceptionally favorable market condl- 
tions in Sweden, which resulted in full uti- 
lization of the paper mills’ productive facili- 
ties in 1950 were accentuated in 1951 by 
rising export and domestic paper prices, 
which never quite kept pace with the soaring 
pulp prices. As a result, the over-all paper 
and board output, which increased by about 
8 percent, from 1,180,000 metric tons in 1950 
to an unprecedented 1,270,900 tons in 1951, 
must be ascribed almost entirely to a cor- 
responding increase in capacity. The ag- 
gregate production increase over 1950 was 
nearly 20,000 tons for board and slightly 
more than 70,000 tons for paper. Chief in- 
creases in the 1951 paper output were 7,000 
tons of newprint, almost 20,000 tons of fine 
papers, 15,000 tons of sulfite papers, and 
over 20,000 tons of kraft wrapping papers. 
Nevertheless the outlook became very un- 
certain at the end of 1951 as a result of im- 
port restrictions contemplated abroad and 
rising pulp and labor prices, which narrowed 
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the previously large margin of profit. Ca- 
pacity is expected to increase a further 
50,000 tons during 1952. 

The combined exports of paper and board 
increased during 1951 to 741,699 tons, from 
723,578 tons in the preceding year. This in- 
crease applied to virtually all kinds of 
paper, but was partly the result of larger 
shipments in all types of wrapping papers. 
Exports of newsprint, however, declined 3 
percent to 198,686 tons. Exports of board 
also declined, from 51,939 tons in 1950 to 
46,728 tons—a drop of 10 percent, largely 
the result of more attractive export prices 
for the various grades of paper. 

The exports of paper (excluding board) in 
1951 aggregated 694,971 metric tons, against 
675,178 tons in 1950. Of the~-1951 total, 
252,465 tons were kraft papers, 77,283 tons 
were sulfite wrapping, 198,688 tons were 
newsprint, and the remainder was a miscel- 
laneous group. Exports in 1951 were gen- 
erally larger in volume than those of the 
preceding year, except newsprint, grease- 
proof, and glassine and glazed papers, for 
which allocations to domestic Swedish con- 
sumers were somewhat larger than those of 
1950. 

Wood-Pulp Developments.—The produc- 
tion of chemical wood pulp in Sweden in- 
creased from a yearly total of 2,245,000 metric 
tons in 1949 to 2,274,000 in 1950, and 2,501,800 
in 1951. The production increase in 1951 
was noteworthy for increases in the bleached 
grades of both sulfite and sulfate, represent- 
ing a long-term trend of importance to the 
United States, which traditionally has ab- 
sorbed more of the unbleached grades for 
kraft paper production by the nonintegrated 
American mills. 

The total production in 1951, by major 
pulp grades, shown in metric tons, with 1950 
figures in parentheses, was as_ follows: 
Bleached sulfite, 702,200 (668,000); un- 
bleached; 725,700 (703,000); bleached sul- 
fate, 288,100, (249,000); unbleached; 786,400 
(745,000) . 

Exports of chemical pulp in 1951 amounted 
to 1,712,223 tons, down 95,774 tons from 1950, 
although dissolving sulfite increased by 
28,192 tons. The value of chemical pulp 
exports, however, more than doubled, ad- 
vancing to a record 2,432,177 crowns, com- 
pared with 1,043,447 crowns in 1950. Sig- 
nificant changes in export markets for 
chemical pulp in 1951 were increased ship- 
ments to Italy and France; decreased exports 
to the United Kingdom, down to 407,222 tons, 
a drop of 14,033 tons from such exports in 
1950; and a significant decrease in sales to 
the United States, down to 119,518 tons. 

The exports of mechanical pulp were note- 
worthy in 1951 for their 4.8 percent increase 
over the preceding year, rising to the prewar 
level of 297,000 tons recorded for 1938. The 
50 percent decrease in sales to the United 
States was compensated by substantial in- 
creases in shipments to Argentina, the 
Netherlands (each up 12,000), and Australia. 


Swedish Pulp Exports to All Countries 
{In metric tons] 


Types of pulp 1951 1950 


Bleached dissolving sulfite _- - 


380, 644 352, 452 

Other bleached sulfite 178, O84 221,101 
Unbleached sulfite _- 491, 166 552, 685 
Total sulfite 1,049, 894 | 1,126, 238 
Sulfate, bleached “245, 125 “226, 666 
Sulfate, unbleached _ - 417,204 | 455,093 
Total sulfate - - 662,329 | 681,759 
Total chemical pulp--- 1, 712, 223 | 1, 807, 997 
Mechanical wet 239,697 | 231,979 
Mechanical dry - 56, 921 51,075 
Total mechanical | 296, 618 283, 054 

SOURCE: Official Swedish statistics. 
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Swedish Pulpwood Situation—The in- 
creased chemical pulp production in Sweden 
during 1951, which amounted to 228,400 
metric tons more than in the preceding year, 
was made possible by the increased volume 
of pulpwood imported from Finland and 
Norway. Preliminary statistics indicate that 
the total pulpwood imports increased 43 per- 
cent in volume and 159 percent in value, 
from 489,834 cubic meters, each worth 37 
crowns in 1950, to 700,670, valued at 66 
crowns per cubic meter in 1951. (1 
crown=U. S. $0.1935.) 

Except for 1948 there appears to be a trend 
toward an increasing use of wood from Fin- 
land instead of Norway. Finnish pulpwood 
is not only cheaper in price but its transpor- 
tation in large tug-towed floats across the 
narrow Gulf of Bothnia is easier and less 
labor-consuming than road or rail transpor- 
tation across the Norwegian mountains. 

Pulpwood exports from Sweden in 1951 re- 
mained small. They rose from 129,088 cubic 
meters worth 4,913,105 crowns in 1949 to 
255,349 cubic meters worth 9,925,000 crowns 
in 1950, the volume in the latter year going 
equally to Norway and West Germany. In 
1951 they dropped to 170,087 cubic meters 
valued at 11,807,000 crowns. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RAW MATERIALS, 
BELGIUM 


The producers of pulp for the manufac- 
ture of paper and other products in Belgium 
have set up a commission under the aus- 
pices of the Ministry of Economic Affairs 
to promote the development of the domestic 
production of raw materials for the paper 
industry. 

A study is being carried out to evaluate the 
possibility of utilizing vegetable materials 
from the Belgian Congo. 


PROJECTED ENTERPRISE IN NIGERIA 


Nigerian Government authorities are con- 
sidering the possibility of developing plants 
to manufacture paper grades of wood pulp 
and similar materials from waste timber. 
They point out that Nigeria’s forests are com- 
posite in character, consisting of a mixture of 
hard and soft species. They are also en- 
deavoring to determine the type of machinery 
and equipment needed for their contem- 
plated project, the capital investment re- 
quired, and are investigating the prospect of 
obtaining technical advice from the United 
States. 


ESPARTO GRASS DEVELOPMENTS IN TUNISIA 


Esparto grass is the only vegetable fiber 
produced commercially in Tunisia. About 
170,000 metric tons were exported in 1951, 
chiefly to the United Kingdom, whose trade 
statistics show imports of 150,000 long tons 
from Tunis in that year. The British paper 
industry uses esparto chiefly for the produc- 
tion of high-grade book papers. The only 
non-British purchaser in 1951 was the United 
States, which took 700 tons. 

Domestic consumption of esparto in 1951 
was estimated at 10,000 metric tons, of which 
50 percent was used for the production of 
circular pocketlike mats called “scourtins,” 
which are used in olive presses. 

The price of esparto seems to follow closely 
on international wood-pulp prices. In mid- 
March of this year, the minimum price at 
which an export permit would be granted 
was approximately £40 per ton, as compared 
with £28 at the close of 1950. A second 
factor affecting the price of esparto in Tunis 
is the British Government’s determination of 
the maximum price at which import licenses 
for esparto will be granted. British offers 
for esparto lately have been cut severely in 
price in conformation with their program of 
reducing paper prices. 

Tunisian Government restriction of the 
picking season, which runs normally from 
March through August, not only provides the 
Government an economic control of esparto 
but also serves to protect the plant from 
depletion or extinction. In addition to the 


foregoing control, esparto is subject to a total 
tax of 45 percent. A large part of the pro- 
ceeds of this tax is used to hold the line on 
bread prices. 

Esparto grass exports from Tunisia in 1951 
reached a value approaching 5,300,000 francs, 
ranking first in value of Tunisia’s agricultural 
exports and second in its list of all exports. 
Between 100,000 and 200,000 persons in Tu- 
nisia are engaged during certain months in 
picking esparto. 


PuLP AND PAPER INDUSTRY IN U. K. 


Paper and Paperboard Output High.—The 
total production of paper and board during 
1951 was higher than the previous postwar 
record set in 1950. The rise in board pro- 
duction was less than 1 percent but paper, 
at only 3 percent below prewar, showed an 
improvement of 51% percent over that of 
1950. Output of board in 1951 was well above 
the perwar level, and the substantial im- 
provement in the last few months of the year 
resulted in the passing of the 1950 record. 
Packaging boards failed to maintain the 1950 
figures, but building board recovered from 
its setback in 1950 to reach a level not far 
below that of 1949. 

The weekly average of production of paper 
and paper products in 1951 was 42,140 tons, 
compared with 39,770 tons in 1950; consump- 
tion was at a rate of 55,200 tons in 1951, and 
47,500 tons in 1950. Stocks of paper and pa- 
per products at the end of 1951 stood at 
65,700 tons, compared with 54,800 tons at the 
end of 1950. 

Weekly averages in January 1952, compared 
with weekly averages in the fourth quarter 
of 1951, in parentheses, were: Production 
46,330 tons (45,026 tons) and consumption 
61,300 tons (59,930 tons). Stocks at the 
end of January 1952 were at 63,000 tons com- 
pared with the weekly average of 60,460 tons 
in the fourth quarter of 1951. 

Trade Varies With Demand and Controls.— 
Imports of paper and board (including news- 
print) increased from 13,391,723 hundred- 
weight in 1950 to 19,481,289 hundredweight 
in 1951. This increase was caused largely by 
the recovery in newsprint shipments from 
Canada. Most other grades of paper were 
imported in larger quantities in 1951 and the 
increase in the tonnage of boards was 
notable. 

Imports of paper and board during the first 
quarter of 1952 totaled 3,799,259 hundred- 
weight against 3,846,658 hundredweight in 
1951. 

Exports of paper and board fell slightly 
from 5,406,996 hundredweight in 1950 to 
5,308,908 hundredweight in 1951, although 
values rose from £28,234,615 in 1950 to £42,- 
375,150 in 1951. The paper industry was 
asked to make a special effort in the export 
field in 1951 because exports continued to 
rank with essential defense requirements as 
top priority. 

Exports in the first quarter of 1952 totaled 
1,552,542 hundredweight against 1,242,538 
hundredweights in the like period of 1951. 

The cut in purchase announced by Aus- 
tralia is not expected to make the task of 
the British paper and board exporters any 
easier in 1952. The full effects of the re- 
strictions are still to be assessed, although 
it has been pointed out that the cuts are 
temporary and will be relaxed as soon as 
possible. Australia, which is the United 
Kingdom’s largest oversea market for paper 
and board, has announced that the cuts will 
range from 20 to 80 percent, compared with 
the average of the 2 years 1950 and 1951. 
In 1951 the United Kingdom exported to 
Australia in the “paper, paperboard, etc.’’ 
group, goods to the value of £11,001,023 
(2,209,455 hundredweight) and in 1950 to 
the value of £6,686,509 (2,274,238 hundred- 
weight). 

Wood Pulp Consumption.—The consump- 
tion of wood pulp in the United Kingdom 
during 1951 was at a weekly average rate of 
25,760 tons compared with 26,210 tons in 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation, 
Communications, and Utili- 
ties Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade 


British East Africa’s Power 
Output Increased 


The East African Power and Lighting Co. 
increased its power production in 1951 but 
is still somewhat short of the increasing in- 
dustrial demand. This cOmpany serves 
Kenya and Tanganyika. Uganda has its 
own nationalized power industry and dur- 
ing 1951 sold 20,852,986 kilowatt-hours. 
The energy sold in Kenya and Tanganyika 
during 1951 totaled 126,660,000 kilowatt- 
hours and 55,865,590 kilowatt-hours, re- 
spectively. 


Cuban Establishes Ministry of 
Communications and Transport 


The Cuban President, with the approval 
of the Cabinet, has signed a decree-law (Offi- 
cial Gazette May 5, 1952) which abolishes 
the National Transport Commission and the 
Maritime Commission and sets up the new 
Ministry of Communications and Transport. 
In addition to the work formerly handled 
by the Ministry of Communications, the new 
organization will attend to the functions 
previously taken care of by the Transport 
and Maritime Commissions. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board will continue 
to function, but its chairman will be the 
Minister of Communications and Transport, 
instead of the Prime Minister who was pre- 
viously the head of this agency. Other mem- 
bers of the Board are the Ministers of State 
and of Defense, the Subsecretary for Trans- 
port, and technical advisers. 

The decree provides for two subsecretar- 
ies—one for communications and one for 
transport—who report directly to the Min- 
ister. Under the Subsecretary for Transport 
there are five Director Generals: one each 
for Railroads, Motorized Transport, Maritime 
Transport, Air Transport, and General Co- 
ordination. 


Shipping and Port 
Facilities of Pakistan 


The Pakistan Merchant Navy has expand- 
ed in the 4 years since the partition of the 
subcontinent from approximately 10,000 to 
over 150,000 deadweight tons. This fleet 
continues to be utilized principally for the 
domestic trade between East and West Pak- 
istan, a distance of almost 3,000 sea miles. 
Cargo from Karachi to Chittagong, mostly 
rape seed and textiles along with foreign 
merchandise transshipped at Karachi, is more 
than sufficient to fully occupy the fleet at 
present strength. During 1951, Pan Islamic 
Steamship Corporation inaugurated Pakis- 
tan’s first passenger service. The Company’s 
two passenger ships during most of the year 
carried pilgrims to Jeddah. They also oper- 
ated an irregular service between East and 
West Pakistan. 

Karachi is West Pakistan’s seaport and 
also serves as a port of entry for Afghanistan. 
Tonnage through Karachi in 1951 amounted 
to 2,342,141 tons of imports and 1,180,479 
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tons of exports. 
currently capable of major ship repairs, at 
the end of the year the Port Trust opened 
tenders for the construction of a commercial 
dry dock. Major efforts in the development 
of Pakistan’s seaports have been concen- 


Although the port is not 


trated in East Pakistan. The port of Chit- 
tagong now has a handling capacity of 500,- 
000 to 600,000 tons yearly and is able to berth 
15 ships. To assist in the export of jute an 
anchorage has been established on the Pus- 
sur River at Chalna which primarily handles 
jute from the area west of the Brahmaputra 
River. By the end of 1951 there were three 
sets of moorings at the anchorage. 


New Postal Rates Now in 
Effect in British Honduras 


New postal rates in effect in British Hon- 
duras since April 28, 1952, double the air 
mail rates to most foreign countries. There 
is no increase, however, for air mail to the 
United States, other Western Hemisphere 
countries, or to the United Kingdom. The 
rate to the United States remains at 
BH$0.10 for each one-fourth ounce, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary surface rate which has 
been increased. Although the air-mail rate 
to British West Indies remains the same, 
that is BH$0.05, the weight allowance was 
reduced from one-half ounce to one-fourth 
ounce. 


National Railways Construction 
and Improvements 


Officials of the National Railways of Mex- 
ico and of the Missouri-Pacific Lines re- 
cently conferred in Laredo on several as- 
pects of railroad traffic between the United 
States and Mexico. The general traffic man- 
ager of National Railways, subsequently an- 
nounced that within the next 4 mouths 32 
new Swiss-made air-conditioned coaches 
(including first-class chair cars, sleepers, 
diners, and bar-observation cars) will be 
placed in operation between Nuevo Laredo 
and Mexico City. Intermediate stops be- 
tween the border and Mexico City will be 
reduced to 14 and the time of the run will 
be cut 4 or 5 hours. At present the run 
from Nuevo Laredo to Mexico City takes 26 
hours, and running time from Mexico City 
to Nuevo Laredo is 23 hours, but trains are 
frequently hours late. 

Transfers at San Antonio are being elimi- 
nated, and for the first time southbound 
Missouri-Pacific passenger trains will con- 
tinue into Nuevo Laredo and northbound 
Mexican trains will come into Laredo. This 
will eliminate the present engine inter- 
change at the center of the international 
railroad bridge over the Rio Grande. North- 
bound passengers will board through cars 
for St. Louis at Laredo and Southbound 
passengers will board similar cars at St. 
Louis for Nuevo Laredo. This will be a 
special boon for passengers northbound out 
of Laredo, since under present arrange- 
ments they often miss their St. Louis con- 








nections at San Antonio because of having 
had to wait in Laredo for the uncertain ar- 
rival of the train from Mexico City. 
Meanwhile the National Railways’ Direc- 
tor of Works, announced that Nuevo La- 
redo’s modern railway station would not be 
completed in May as originally announced. 
He blamed slow delivery of materials, but 
added that the work was being pushed as 
much as possible. He ventured no termina- 
tion date, but there seems no doubt that 
the new station will be in operation well 
before the new Swiss coaches and other 
innovations are placed in operation. 


Launching of the 
Motor Tanker Janita 


The 18,500-ton motor tanker Janita was 
recently launched by Harland & Wolff, Ltd., 
shipbuilders of Belfast, Northern Ireland. 
The ship is being built for Anders Jahre & 
Co. of Sandefjord, Norway. 

Built under special survey of Lloyd’s Class 
100 A-1 “Carrying Petroleum in Bulk” and 
to Ministry of Transport requirements, the 
vessel is of usual tanker design. The hull is 
divided by bulkheads into 27 cargo oil- 
carrying compartments with two main cargo 
pump rooms and a forehold pump room, 
two cofferdams, a gastight cargo hold for- 
ward and, under this space, a deep tank for 
oil fuel or water ballast. Oil fuel is also car- 
ried in the deep tanks forward of the motor 
room and in the double bottom tanks under 
the motor room. 


Railway Operation in Ecuador 


Probably the most important development 
in the field of railroad transportation during 
1951 was the signing on September 21, of a 
contract for the construction of the unfin- 
ished portion of the Quito-San Lorenzo Rail- 
road and the port of San Lorenzo. The 
contract was signed by representatives of 
the Junta Autonoma del Ferrocarril Quito- 
San Lorenzo and the French organization 
CIAVE (Comptoir International d’Achats et 
de Ventes a l’Etranger). After approval of 
the Ecuadoran Congress, Treasury, Public 
Works Ministry, and Central Bank, the con- 
tract became effective on March 1, 1952. 
Under the terms of the contract, CIAVE and 
its affiliate, Entreprises Metropolitaines et 
Coloniales, are to complete the railroad and 
the port within 3 years. Dredging of the 
port is to take two additional years. The 
project is to be financed by a $10,000,000 loan 
from the French bank, Worms & Co. of Paris, 
negotiated by CIAVE on the Junta’s behalf. 
The loan is repayable in 9 years. 

The goal of the Quito-San Lorenzo Rail- 
road is to open up northern Ecuador for de- 
velopment and to provide the capital and 
the highlands with a shorter and more direct 
outlet to world-trade routes. San Lorenzo 
is more than 400 miles closer than Guayaquil 
to the Panama Canal. 

The principal line, the Guayaquil-Quito 
Railroad, has been badly in need of new 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Good Business Done at 
Spring Trade Exhibitions 


Reports on a number of specialized fairs 
held in the spring of 1952 in various coun- 
tries throughout the world indicate that 
many records were set in the number of 
exhibitors and visitors and that a large 
amount of business resulted. Detailed data 
on a number of these events, based on re- 
ports submitted by the United States Foreign 
Service, appear below. Other sources of 
information on these and other events held 
in foreign countries are the official commer- 
cial representatives located in various cities 
throughout the United States and the foreign 
chambers of commerce located mostly in New 
York City. 


BELGIUM 


The Thirty-fifth International Automobile 
and Cycle Exhibition was held at the Palais 
du Centenaire, Brussels, January 19-30. 
About 350,000 persons attended as compared 
with 324,000 in 1951, and more than 320 
exhibitors participated—a slight increase 
over last year. 

A total of 824 stands, as compared with 770 
in 1951, made up the Exhibition. Of the 80 
passenger cars exhibited, 20 were United 
States cars, 26 British, 12 French, 15 German, 
4 Italian, 1 Swedish, and 2 Czech. The larg- 
est increase was in German makes. 

Exhibitors in general were reportedly satis- 
fied with financial results of the show. A 
large number of cars, mostly 1951 models, 
were sold, and many contracts initiated at 
the show were concluded afterwards through 
Belgian agents. The demand for automo- 
biles of United States origin was reported 
satisfactory. There was an increased de- 
mand for low-horsepower cars, and currently 
about 800 Volkswagens are sold per month. 
Other small cars are also in good demand, 
owing to the increase in the tax on automo- 
biles. Price competition among small cars 
is keen. 

The demand for motorcycles and bicycles 
was also strong. The public generally pur- 
chases these in the spring, therefore sales at 
the show were principally to dealers. The 
sales of motorcycles were in the light-weight 
or medium-sized class. 

Further data may be obtained from the 
Federation des Associations de L’Industrie 
et du Commerce de L’Automobile (FEDICA), 
Brussels. 

ENGLAND 


The third postwar Furniture Exhibition 
was held at Earls Court, London, England, 
February 12-23. It is reported that 336 
firms displayed commodities ranging from 
furniture to brassware, electrical goods and 
fittings, hardware, soft furnishings, and floor 
covering. Furniture designed to feature 
labor and space-saving devices was empha- 
sized. A considerable number of firms dis- 
played contemporary knock-down types of 
furniture, especially intended for the export 
market. Also noticeable was the increasing 
use of plastics in numerous colors for the 
construction of kitchen furniture. One firm 
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was using plastic sheeting to cover springs 
in order to prevent rusting and the cutting 
of upholstery. 

Additional data may be obtained from the 
British Furniture Exhibition, Ltd., 641 Grand 
Bldgs., Trafalgar Square, London, W. C. 2. 

More than 100 exhibitors displayed over 
300 products at the annual Exhibition of 
British Components, Tubes and Test Gear for 
the Radio, Television, Electronic and Tele- 
communication Industries held in the Great 
Hall at Grosvenor House in London, April 7-9. 
It was organized by the Radio and Electronic 
Component Manufacturers’ Federation, one 
of the four constituent bodies of the Radio 
Industry Council. This ninth R. E. C. M. F. 
show was a private exhibition, not open to 
the general public. Attendance was esti- 
mated at 20,000. Manufacturers, engineers, 
technicians, and oversea buyers were regis- 
tered from 27 foreign countries, including 
the United States. 

A large section of exhibits featured test 
equipment of various kinds, some suitable 
for general test work, others for laboratory 
use and military. Among the items displayed 
were a new ultrasonic thickness gage and 
dynamic balancing machine; a fully tropical- 
ized 96-range valve voltmeter, a new range 
of universal multirange meters developed for 
the North and South American markets; 
manual signal generators; quartz-crystal 
units mounted on various types of tube bases 
and a Cuartz-crystal activity test set, trans- 
formers, some utilizing the “‘C’’ type of core 
for use in military equipment; and a low- 
frequency oscillator. 

Further details may be obtained from the 
British Radio and Electronic Component 
Manufacturers’ Federation, 22, Surrey St., 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. 


GERMANY 


The third postwar German Toy Fair held 
at Nuremberg March 2-7 was staged at two 
separate sites providing a total of 9,400 sq. 
meters of display space (1 sq. meter=10.76 
sq ft.). In size, number of exhibitors, and 
professional visitors, it was twice as large as 
the 1950 event and one-third larger than 
last year’s show. Business results approxi- 
mated last year’s high. 

Six hundred German exhibitors showed 
their wares, including several from West 
Berlin. The majority, however, represented 
Bavarian toy producers. Toys on display in- 
cluded juvenile telephone circuits, hill- 
climbing cars, self-operating railroads, model 
helicopters, radios for cars, and radio-con- 
trolled power boats. 

The Fair was open only to dealers and 
buyers. It is estimated that among the 
6,000 visitors, one-third were foreign, in- 
cluding Americans, Australians, and Argen- 
tines. To attract these foreign buyers, a 
number of firms this year allowed large 
discounts on their export contracts, it was 
reported. In contrast, it was noted that most 
European buyers (non-German) have re- 
duced their purchases because of. currency 
restrictions. 

Further data on this and future events 
may be obtained directly from the Deutschen 















Spielwaren-Fachmesse 
schofstrasse 82-84, Nuremberg, Germany. 
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PAKISTAN 


Thirteen foreign countries officially par- 
ticipated in Pakistan’s Second International 
Industries Fair, Karachi, March 5 to April 6. 
These were France, the Netherlands, Vietnam, 
Austria, Syria, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Spain, Yugoslavia, West Ger- 
many, China, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 
Reports indicate that the United Kingdom 
and West Germany had particularly impres- 
sive displays. There were many domestic 
and foreign industrial and commercial ex- 
hibits. Local representatives exhibited var- 
ious American products including farm 
machinery, automobiles, and small indus- 
trial equipment. Many exhibits included 
equipment required in the country’s indus- 
trial development program, as well as needed 
consumer items such as textiles and house- 
hold goods. It was generally felt that the 
Fair had been a success and served to stimu- 
late the country’s international trade. 

Further data may be obtained from the 
Chief Organizer, Pakistan International In- 
dustries Fair, Madha Chamber, Bunder Road, 
Karachi 2, Pakistan. 


Morocco 


The Sixteenth Fair-Ezposition of Rabat, 
Morocco, was held March 29 to April 14. 

In addition to the displays of French mer- 
chandise by local representatives a large sec- 
tion was devoted to Moroccan handicrafts. 
Goods exhibited in the European Section in- 
cluded refrigerators, agricultural machinery, 
cars, fruits, and wines. In the Moroccan 
Guarters of the Fair which were arranged to 
give the appearance of two streets of the 
medina, there were displayed wood carvings 
and wood paintings, woolen rugs, and 
tapestries, ceramics, and metal products in- 
cluding brasswork. Exhibits included prod- 
ucts made in the prisons, such as baskets, 
furniture, and toys. Cattle and hogs from 
prison farms also were on display. 

For further data write to the Sixteenth 
Fair-Exposition, Rabat, Morocco. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


The Third Netherlands Leather Goods Fair 
held in the Krasnapolsky Hotel in Amster- 
dam, January 29 to February 1, was attended 
by the trade exclusively, About 100 firms, 
mostly domestic, participated. Local repre- 
sentatives of German, Belgian, and French 
firms occupied only 10 percent of the space. 

Articles of plastic also were displayed, 
about 90 percent of the ladies’ handbags 
were made of this material. For further 
data write to the Third Netherlands Leather 
Goods Fair, Krasnapolsky Hotel, Amsterdam, 
the Netherlands. 

The thirtieth International Automobile 
Exposition, organized by the Netherlands 
Bicycle Automobile Industry Association 
(R. A. I.) was held in Amsterdam, February 
29 to March 9. (This event was reported as 
the twenty-ninth Exposition in FOREIGN 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, brought to 
the Department’s attention through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, 
are listed as a service to businessmen. 
Please note: The Department has no 
copies of private publications for dis- 
tribution and cannot be responsible for 
their content. For private publications, 
write direct to the publishing agency 
given in each case. 


Southeast Asia and the Economy of the 
Free World. Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. April 1952. 30 pp. 


This booklet, prepared by a committee of 
the Chamber’s Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment, is one of a series of reports on various 
areas of the world. Unlike earlier studies 
which have dealt with investment oppor- 
tunities and the economic interdependence 
of foreign areas and the United States, this 
report is of a more general nature. Point- 
ing to the danger of continued communist 
aggression in the Far East, the report ex- 
plains that this study supplies background 
information for intelligent discussion of 
America’s interest in that part of the 
world. For each of the countries of South- 
east Asia-Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indo- 
china, and Indonesia—it traces the history 
and discusses the economies with emphasis 
on potentialities. 


Custom House Guide, 1952 Edition. 
Published by Custom House Guide, Box 7, 
Station P, Customhouse, New York 4, 
N. Y. Price, $25 plus postage (includes 
monthly bulletin). 


Concurrent with the advent of World Trade 
Week (May 18-24) came the announcement 
that the 1952 edition of Custom House Guide 
is just off the press and now in distribution. 

This Guide, states its publisher, “is the 
only book in the world that offers all the 
latest United States rates of duty in accord- 
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ance with all Acts of Congress, Trade Agree- 
ments, and the like.” For accuracy each 
rate is properly applied against each item in 
the Alphabetical Index of 30,000 commodi- 
ties, and also against each paragraph in the 
Tariff Act and Internal Revenue Section of 
the book. 

Last year’s trade agreements, Presidential 
Proclamations, and Acts of Congress have 
reduced the rates of duties on many com- 
modities. Other commodities imported from 
behind the Iron Curtain have had their 
duties increased, or have been prohibited. 
The 1952 Guide contains information on 
these new duties. 

Also, the Guide contains the revised, up- 
to-date U. S. customs regulations; a section 
devoted to the business interests of every 
port in the United States, Canada, and the 
Philippines, and a general information sec- 
tion of special value to foreign traders. 

A monthly supplement, American Import 
& Export Bulletin, automatically sent to all 
subscribers of the Guide, keeps the Custom 
House Guide fully up to date. The Bulletin 
covers the latest laws, regulations, general 
news, and foreign trade opportunities. In 
addition, a free Readers Information Serv- 
ice is maintained for the benefit of all 
subscribers. 





Brazil is producing enough polystyrene to 
meet domestic demands, and one company 
plans to export a small quantity in the latter 
part of 1952. 





FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
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COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 7, 1952. The 
R. A. I’s twenty-ninth Exposition was a 
Motorcycle and Motorbike Show, held Feb- 
ruary 9-18, 1951). Nearly 120,000 persons 
attended as compared with approximately 
110,000 in 1950. It is estimated that 3,500,- 
000 guilders worth of passenger cars were 
displayed (1 guilder=approximately US- 
$0.26). Thirty-two exhibitors from 9 coun- 
tries showed 76 makes. These included 17 
United States cars, 25 British, 11 from West- 
ern Germany, 9 French, 5 Dutch, 3 Italian, 
and a number from Eastern Germany, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Sweden. Many of these makes 
are merely assembled in this country from 
imported parts. 

The cars to receive most buyer interest 
were the Citroen “2CV”, the Lloyd—a Ger- 
man car, European Ford models, and General 
Motors products. It was reported that the 
most expensive car in the exhibition was a 
Bentley priced at 66,000 guilders, and the least 
expensive was the Lloyd priced at 4,195 
guilders or approximately $1,100. 

Further data may be obtained from the 
organizing Association. 
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The International Sugar Exposition was 
held in Amsterdam April 23—May 4, under 
the auspices of the Netherlands sugar and 
sugar-processing industry. Of the 185 firms 
which participated, 152 were Dutch and 33 
foreign. Germany was represented by 18 
exhibitors, Great Britain by 6, Italy and 
France 1 each and 3 American companies were 
represented through their representatives in 
the Netherlands. Among the commodities 
displayed were products of the sugar and the 
sugar-processing industries, confectionery 
and pastry, machinery, equipment, tools, and 
packaging material. Attendance exceeded 
70,000. 

The primary purpose of this event was to 
emphasize the economic, social, and inter- 
national importance of the sugar and sugar- 
processing industry and the crafts of con- 
fectionery and pastry making. The first such 
exposition was held in 1931, and it is reported 
that it probably may be another 5 years before 
a third sugar exhibition will be organized. 

FPurther data on this and other Dutch Fairs 
may be obtained from Mr. L. Smilde, Nether- 
lands Trade Commissioner, 41 East Forty- 
second Street, Room 721, New York 17, N. Y. 





Argentina’s exports of tankage totaled 
2,955 metric tons in March 1952 and went 
principally to Europe. Exports of dried blood 
amounted to 139 tons and went entirely to 
Europe; Belgium was the leading purchaser. 
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1950. It is reported that consumption was 
affected slightly by the high wood-pulp prices 
and fell to an estimated 88 percent of the 
prewar figure, compared with 90 percent of 
the prewar figure in 1950. Stocks at the end 
of 1951 stood at 357,600 tons, compared with 
234,600 tons at the end of 1950, a rise of about 
52 percent as a result of high imports of 
wood pulp during the year. 

The consumption of wood pulp in January 
1952 was at the weekly average rate of 27,870 
tons, compared with a weekly average of 
27,220 tons in the fourth quarter of 1951. 
Stocks of wood pulp in January 1952 were at 
375,400 tons, an increase over the average 
of 341,766 tons in the fourth quarter of 1951. 

Sweden supplied most of the wood pulp 
to the United Kingdom in 1951, sending 
582,186 tons. Finland sent a higher quantity, 
534,070 tons in 1951, compared with 397,152 
tons in 1950. Imports of wood pulp from 
Canada rose from 94,725 tons in 1950 to 
203,665 tons in 1951. Imports from the 
United States also increased, having risen 
from 8,550 tons in 1950 to 35,613 tons in 1951. 

Esparto and Straw in Paper Making.—The 
consumption of esparto grass in the United 
Kingdom in 1951 was at a weekly average of 
7,440 tons, an increase over the weekly aver- 
age of 5,800 tons in 1950. Stocks of esparto 
grass at tne end of 1951 were 26,600 tons, a 
considerable increase over the figure of 16,800 
tons at the end of 1950. 

The consumption of esparto in January 
1952 was at the weekly average rate of 8,050 
tons, a decrease from the figure of 8,173 tons 
weekly average in the preceding quarter. 
Stocks in January 1952 stood at 31,000 tons, 
an increase over the weekly average of 25,666 
tons in the fourth quarter of 1951. 

Imports of esparto grass in 1951 were 
390,360 tons compared with 300,851 tons in 
1950. Shipments from Algeria in 1951 were 
193,117 tons and from Tunisia they were 
174,120 tons. 

Consumption of straw in 1951 was at a 
weekly average of 2,460 tons compared with 
1,920 tons in 1950. Stocks at the end of the 
year were 16,600 tons, compared to 2,400 tons 
in 1950, a considerable increase, and the 
highest figure for some years. 

The consumption of straw in January 1952 
was at a weekly average of 2,840 tons com- 
pared with 2,626 tons in the fourth quarter 
of 1951. Stocks of straw in January 1952 
were at a weekly average of 19,500 tons, com- 
pared with the weekly average of 18,530 tons 
in the fourth quarter of 1951. 

The high costs of imported raw materials 
for paper making and the imposition of con- 
trols on imports of paper making materials 
have tended to increase interest in the uti- 
lization of straw for paper making. The cur- 
rent consumption of straw by paper and 
board mills and the straw pulp producers is 
about 180,000 tons per annum. On the com- 
pletion of the schemes now in hand, straw 
consumption is expected to increase in 1952 
by about one-third. 


PAPER MILL UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN NATAL 


A mill for the production of cardboard 
for the South African corrugated container 
industry is under construction at Felixton, 
near Empangeni, Zululand. The plant, 
which will cost about £400,000 is expected to 
be completed in about 1 year. The produc- 
tion target for the first year will be 6,000 
tons. (In 1951 South Africa imported 36,000 
tons of cardboard, the whole of its require- 
ment for the corrugated box industry.) The 
plant will be constructed to permit further 
expansion in later years. 

Bagassé, the fibrous byproduct of sugar, 
will serve as the raw material for the mill. 
Bagassé previously has been wasted or burned 
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in sugar-mill furnaces. Supplies of bagassé 
will be received from three nearby sugar 
mills. 


Radio & Television 


RADIO PRODUCTION BY A BAVARIAN 
MANUFACTURER 


The Grundig-Radiowerks at Fuerth, Ba- 
varia, at a celebration held at their plant in 
May, announced production of 1,000,000 
radio receivers since World War II. This 
company resumed production of radios in 
1946, with 40 workers. In 1950 with a labor 
force of 1,500 the company made 294,819 
radio sets. Grundigwerks acquired in 1951 
a company which before the war had been 
Bavaria’s most important radio manufac- 
turer and at present with 5,000 workers em- 
ployed on two shifts are producing 2,500 
radios a day. 

About 12 to 15 percent of the radio re- 
ceivers made are exported; the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Greece, and Turkey 
are the principal export outlets. 

Grundig-Radiowerks officials state that not 
even their present high level of production 
can meet the current demand. About 30 per- 
cent of the West German population is still 
without a radio, and a good market is ex- 
pected to continue as long as the present 
standard of living is maintained. Prices for 
radios have been kept lower than in the pre- 
war period. 

The company plans to limit its present 
production of TV sets until a German tele- 
vision network has been completed. 


RADIO AND FuTURE TV IN NEw ZEALAND 


Import and export statistics on radios, 
tubes, and components for the year 1951 
have not yet been released by the New Zea- 
land Customs Department. It is known, 
however, that no radios were imported from 
the United States during 1951 except when 
importation of built-up cars was allowed, 
the Customs Department permitted car 
radios to enter the country as part of car 
equipment. The local industry attempted 
to prevent this but failed. 

The waterfront strike in the early part of 
1951 caused material shortages and cut New 
Zealand radio production by approximately 
one-third during 1951. Nonetheless, the 
total number of radios produced in 1951 was 
60,408, an increase of 2,282 sets over the 
58,126 units produced in 1950. The three 
largest producers made upward of 9,500 re- 
ceivers apiece, or 48 percent of the total 
production, 9 other companies each made 
anywhere from 2 to 12 percent of the total 
production, and miscellaneous small firms 
combined accounted for 3 percent. 

Most manufacturers are faced with finan- 
cial difficulties reportedly created by the de- 
layed arrival toward the end of 1951 of large 
accumulated shipments of materials because 
of the waterfront strike. Also, heavy over- 
buying after government relaxation of im- 
port controls; unsettled international con- 
ditions; and the imposition of stricter credit 
controls by the Reserve Bank at a time when 
additional finance was greatly needed, were 
contributing factors, but the industry feels 
these problems will be overcome by the end 
of 1952. 

The quality of locally made radio receivers 
continues to be very good. Intense compe- 
tition is causing prices to follow a falling 
trend; the 4-tube set is gaining in popularity, 
and many manufacturers this year are mak- 
ing no sets over 6 tubes. 

An annual license fee of 25 shillings for 
each radio receiver is still in effect although 
considered very likely to be raised to 30 
shillings. The National Broadcasting Serv- 
ice in 1951 showed a loss of £50,000 and is 
budgeting for a loss in 1952. (NZ£1= 
$US2.7695; 1 shilling=one-twentieth of 
NZ£1.) 

An estimated 500,000 radios are in use, 
412,000 manufactured since 1939. An esti- 
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Export-Control Developments 


Office of International Trade, U. S$. Department of Commerce 


[ Note: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 


is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item.] 


STEEL EXPORTS RESTRICTED 


To conserve steel, steel-mill products will 
be licensed for export only if they are essen- 
tial to direct military production of the 
United States or friendly countries, or essen- 
tial to direct defense-supporting industries, 
effective June 5, 1952, and until further 
notice. 

This action, which applies to all steel 
shapes and forms covered by the Controlled 
Materials Plan, was taken as a result of work 
stoppages in steel mills. (The affected com- 
modities are identified by the letter “C’’ in 
OIT’s “Positive List” of goods requiring val- 
idated export licenses.) 

The new conservation measure by OIT par- 
allels the National Production Authority’s 
embargo on warehouse deliveries of steel 
to domestic producers of consumer durable 
goods. 

Today’s action follows previous moves by 
OIT to restrict the limited quantities of 
steel available for export to the most urgent 
end-uses. Steel exports are licensed against 
rigid quotas. During the past year, quar- 
terly steel export quotas have averaged about 
3 per cent of United States production. (OIT 
1019, June 5, 1952.) 


LICENSING OF DDT Exports 


A total of 52,100,000 pounds of DDT (di- 
chlorodiphenyl trichloroethane) has been 
licensed for export in the past 11 months, 
July 1, 1951, through May 31, 1952. 

Of this quantity, 16,468,000 pounds were 
licensed in April and May against the 18,000,- 
000-pound DDT export quota established for 
the second quarter. This leaves 1,532,000 
pounds available for licensing in June. If 
this quantity is licensed, authorized exports 
for the 12-month period July 1, 1951, through 
June 30, 1952, will total 53,632,000 pounds. 

In the past 11 months, on an area basis, 
the largest quantity of DDT—19,966,000 
pounds—was authorized for export to coun- 
tries in Asia, for use in recently expanded 
government health programs, particularly 
for malaria control. Licensed exports for 
other areas, named in order of the quan- 
tities authorized, totaled: South America, 
14,756,000 pounds; North America, 12,228,000 
pounds; Africa, 2,606,000 pounds; Europe, 
2,145,000 pounds; and Oceania, 399,000 
pounds. No DDT exports were authorized 
for shipment to China, North Korea, or the 
Iron Curtain countries. 

In the same period, 41 countries were au- ’ 
thorized to receive more than 100,000 pounds 
of DDT each. Of these, 12 countries received 
authorizations exceeding 1,000,000 pounds 
each. The largest quantities were licensed 
for export to: Mexico, 10,874,000 pounds; 
Brazil, 7,941,000 pounds; Turkey, 5,498,000 
pounds; and India, 4,207,000 pounds. 

No license applications for DDT were pend- 
ing in OIT on May 31, 1952. (OIT-1018, 
June 3, 1952.) 





mate of radio-phonographs was not ob- 
tainable. The public requirement is for 2 
or 3 speed players with or without automatic 
changers, even though few long-playing rec- 
ords are for sale on the market. 

Were dollars available, an immediate de- 
mand would arise for United States com- 
ponents but not to the degree of prewar 
years. England since the war has been sup- 
plying highly acceptable components which 
have preferential duty. 

The government prohibits the importation, 
from any source, of radio components manu- 
factured by the local radio industry—these 
include loud speakers, transformers, coils, 
and dual assemblies. 

Radio receiving tubes are not manufac- 
tured in New Zealand. Philips tubes domi- 
nate the market. The number of radio re- 
ceiving tubes consumed by the radio industry 
in 1951 was 327,300 of which 48 percent were 
Philips, manufactured in England and the 
Netherlands. About 60 to 65 percent of the 
500,000 radios in use are designed for United 
States type tubes, but this proportion is 
proving smaller each year. About one-half 
of the tubes imported in 1951 were United 
States type and one-half European. 

Television will be introduced into New 
Zealand as soon as the necessary finance 
is available which it is hoped will be in the 
comparatively near future. When the Gov- 
ernment is ready to erect TV stations in New 
Zealand the radio industry will be ready 
with TV receivers built to the highest stand- 
ards, and most radio manufacturing plants 
are already engaged in TV development work. 


INAUGURATION OF SHORT-WAVE STATION, 
SWEDEN 


International short-wave broadcasting was 
officially inaugurated May 8, 1952, at Horby, 
in southern Sweden, by a new 100-kw trans- 
mitter. Actually, service began in January, 
but until the official opening date the service 
was considered experimental. 
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equipment and repairs. Shipment of com- 
modities other than petroleum products was 
being more restricted in order to supply 
the fuel requirements of the highlands. 
This situation was attributed to the line’s 
old problem: The Bucay-Palmira stretch is 
so steep that a locomotive can haul only 
three loaded tank cars over this 78-kilometer 
section. However, a remedy is at last in 
sight. A contract signed April 28, 1951, be- 
tween the State Railways and the J. A. Jones 
Construction Co. of Charlotte, N. C. provides 
for the construction of a pipeline between 
Bucay and Palmira. This line, which will 
rise about 9,700 feet in 45 miles, contem- 
plates three pumping stations. In January 
1952, the United States approved the export 
(for October 1952 delivery) of 6-inch steel 
pipe for the job. The work is being financed 
by a Central Bank Loan. 

Priorities were granted for seven oil-burn- 
ing steam locomotives and tenders to be 
manufactured by the Baldwin works, and 
delivery sometime in 1952 is expected. These 
are to be paid for with a $1,500,000 Export- 


Import Bank Loan approved in December 
1949. 





International broadcasting was transmit- 
ted for several years from a weaker station 
at Motala in central Sweden. 

Programs are now broadcast in Swedish, 
German, English, and French. There are 
plans for adding Spanish and Portuguese 
which will then replace some of the English 
programs beamed to South America. 
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Hatchobori 3-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers 
on an outright sale basis raw white angora 
rabbit wool. Information as to grades, 
quantities available, and prices, as well as 
samples, available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

39. Netherlands—Fremeyer & Wijna N. V. 
(export merchant, wholesaler), 69—71 Hoofds- 
traat, Drieberge, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for woodworking machines and tools, 
including radial cutting machines, Circular 
saws, saw benches, motor-driven band-saws, 
jointers, shapers, mortisers, tenoners, three- 
spindle veneer presses, veneer edge gluer, jig 
saws, and turning lathes. Price list available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Portugal—Rodrigues & Bicho, Lda. 
(import and export merchant, wholesaler, 
distributor and sales agent on a commission 
basis) 292-3°. Dto., Rua Aurea, Lisbon, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for the entire 
United States for good-quality sisal, sisal 
tow, and phormium hemp. 

41. Sweden—S. W. Damm (manufacturer’s 
export agent), 23 Wittstocksgatan, Stock- 
holm, offers on an outright sale basis leather 
articles, including novelties, and approxi- 
mately 50,000 bakelite photograph frames 
monthly. Price information and photograph 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. Sweden—AB Eda-Fabriken (manufac- 
turer), 7 Gransgatan, Eskilstuna, offers on 
an outright sale basis about 10,000 monthly 
of wall fasteners, patented in the United 
States, for mirrors, hall clocks, bookshelves, 
ceiling-light fittings, towels, and clothes. 
Descriptive leaflet available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 5, 1952.) 

43. Sweden—Maskin AB. Erixon & Bon- 
thron (manufacturer’s export agent), 74 
Regeringsgaten, Stockholm, offers on an out- 
right sale basis to industrial firms three 
hydraulic grinding machines monthly, of a 
standard equivalent to grinding machines 
Nos. 2 and 4 manufactured in United States. 
Price quotation and illustrated literature 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

44. Sweden—Nissil & Co. (manufacturer 
and sales agent), 61 Kungstensgatan, Stock- 
holm, seeks United States market and agent 
for all types of military insignia and uniform 
accessories of first-class workmanship, quan- 
tity according to order and made to buyer's 
specifications. Place for and method of 
quality inspection may be specified by pros- 
pective customer. Advertising plaque avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

45. Sweden—Svensk Plasticindustri (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler), Falun, offers on an 
dutright sale basis and seeks agent for light- 
weight metal combs for hair dressing, 100,000 
monthly, each comb wrapped in cellophane. 
Packing instructions desired by Swedish 
firm. Sample available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Export Opportunities 
46. Israel—_GMS Ltd. (importer of auto- 
motive spare parts, tractor parts, tools, and 


garage equipment), P. O. Box 143, Haifa, 
wishes to purchase machinery for the pro- 
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duction of radiator cores only. Pertinent 
literature and correspondence should be 
directed to the attention of Mr. Ziv Stelzer. 

47. Lebanon—Wadih Assha_ (importer), 
P. O. Box 1606, Souk-el-Tawile, Beirut, seeks 
purchase quotations on radios and acces- 
sories from United States manufacturers not 
represented in Lebanon. 


Agency Opportunities 


48. Belgium—R. Lotens (sales /indent 
agent), 46, rue Klappei, Antwerp, seeks 
agency for oil burners, chemicals, and sou- 
venir articles in earthenware, china, wood, 
and metal. 

49. Germany-—Memmesheimer & Co. 
G. m. b. H. (importer, exporter, wholesaler), 
Ganghoferstrasse 5, Frankfurt am Main, 
seeks agency for Western Germany and 
Austria from manufacturer of ball, cylinder, 
and needle bearings. 

50. Union of South Africa—C. De Solla 
Agencies (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
manufacturer’s representative), 56 Jutas 
Building, Pritchard Street, Johannesburg, 
wishes agency for pure vegetable parchment 
paper. 

Foreign Visitors 


51. Colombia—Hernando Caicedo, repre- 
senting Ingenio Riopaila (sugar mill), Rio 
Paila, Valle; Ingenio Castilla (wholesaler and 
manufacturer of sugar and alcohol), Pradera, 
Valle; Hotel Alferez Real, Cali; and Gana- 
deria Holstein “Riopaila,’’ Edificio, Lloreda, 
Plaza Caicedo, Cali, is interested in contact- 
ing manufacturers of sugar-refinery equip- 
ment and allied lines, cattlemen and cattle 
associations for possible introductions into 
the Valle del Catica area of new cattle breeds, 
producers of cattle and mill feeds, and 
hotel associations to discuss improved meth- 
ods of hotel management. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 30, via Miami, for a visit of 3 
months. United States address: Hotel Stat- 
ler, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Washington, Buffalo, and Baltimore. 

52. Ireland—Noel Martin Griffin and Cor- 
nelius Dooley, both representing Waterford 
Glass Ltd. (exporter and manufacturer of 
glassware), 29-30 Johnstown, Waterford 
City, are interested in the exportation of 
Waterford lead crystal cut glass. Scheduled 
to arrive June 4, via New York, for a visit of 
4 weeks. United States address: c/o Trade 
Section, Irish Consulate General, 33 East 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. 

53. Italy—Luigi Castelli, representing 
Castelli S. r. 1. (importer, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant, and sales agent handling 
special rustless steel and alloys, and hard 
alloys for borings), Via Lovanio 6, Milan, is 
interested in importing from the United 
States steel and ferrous and nonferrous spe- 
cial alloys. Scheduled to arrive May 20, via 
New York, for a visit of 1 month. United 
States address: Hotel Commodore, Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Kokomo (Ind.), 
Pittsburgh, and Syracuse. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

54. Italy—-Giuseppe Castelli, representing 
Entoma, s. p. a. (importer of insecticides and 
pest and rodent extermination equipment), 
1 B/4 Via Borromei, Milan, seeks United 
States technical assistance and financial 
participation for his firm which deals in 
agricultural and household insecticides and 
rain-making equipment and _ products. 
Scheduled to arrive June 10, via New York, 
for a visit of 1 month. United States ad- 
dress: Hotel Wellington, Seventh Avenue and 
Fifty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Washington, Wilming- 
ton, Bridgeport (Conn.), Cambridge (Mass.), 
and Lansing (Mich.). 

55. Italy— Tullio Morini, representing 
Morini & Bossi (importer, retailer, exporter, 
wholesaler, and sales agent for machine 


tools), 87 Via Mauro Macchi, Milan, is in- 
terested in promoting the export to the 
United States of Italian machine tools, 
Scheduled tc arrive May 27, via New York, for 
a visit of 1 month. United States address: 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and Rockford (IIll.) 

56. Jtaly—-Michele Monti, representing 
C. E. E. M. Costruzioni Elettromeccaniche 
Elettrodomestiche Milano (exporter of elec- 
tric floor polishers and manufacturer of 
small electric motors and electric household 
appliances), 48 Via San Gregorio, Milan, is 
interested in visiting manufacturers of 
electrical household appliances and seeks 
technical information on the manufacture of 
such appliances, particularly vacuum clean- 
ers and polishers. Scheduled to arive June 
15, via New York, for a visit of 2 months. 
United States address: Hotel Astoria, 200 
East Eighty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

57. Italy—Riccardo Denon, representing 
U. C. I. M. U., Unione Costruttori Italiani 
Macchine Utensili (Italian Association of 
Machine Tool Manufacturers), Via 4G. 
Giardino 4, and Ameril, Via dei Giardini 7, 
both located in Milan, is interested in pro- 
moting the exportation to the United States 
of machine tools. Scheduled to arrive the 
end of May, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: Pan Amer- 
ican Export Corp., 140 Fifty-third Street, 
Brooklyn 32, New York. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Cincinnati. 

58. Italy—-Orfeo Meneghetti, representing 
“LARIR’’—Laboratori Artigiani Riuniti In- 
dustrie Radioelettriche di Orfeo Meneghetti 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, sales agent), 1 Piazza 5 Giornate, 
Milan, is interested in electronic measuring 
instruments, parts, and accessories for tele- 
vision sets. Scheduled to arrive May 28, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 months. United 
States address: c/o Rock International Co., 
13 East Fortieth Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and Cleveland. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 

Automotive Product Manufacturers—India. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Mozambique. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Algeria. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Portugal. 

Cotton, Raw, Importers, Dealers, Brokers 
and Agents—Western Germany. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Barbados. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters——Algeria. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Philip- 
pines. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Burma. 

Petroleum Industry—Chile. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Textile Industry—Morocco. 





The Netherlands paint industry uses con- 
siderable quantities of white lead. The 
white lead is manufactured domestically by 
five plants, and supplies are ample, as linseed 
oil is again available in sufficient quantities. 
White lead is among the paint industry’s ex- 
port items, even though some is imported 
from Belgium. Finland, Indonesia, and 
Surinam have been purchasers. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Enforcement of Export 
Controls 
(Continued from p. 3) 


arrangements for the routing of goods 
to intermediate and ultimate destina- 
tions, even data regarding plans for re- 
export, diversion, or transshipment. 
Freight forwarders regularly assist in or 
actually prepare license applications, 
shipper’s export declarations, bills of lad- 
ing, and other shipping, customs and 
consular documents. 

It is probable that the freight for- 
warder knows or has the means of know- 
ing more about an export transaction 
than any other person except the im- 
mediate parties themselves. He is often 
in a position, therefore, to determine 
whether the disclosures made to our 
Government are true and complete. 


Trade Participation 


It was in recognition of the forwarder’s 
unique position in export trade that the 
Congress specifically provided in the Ex- 
port Control Act that export regulations 
might be made applicable to the trans- 
porting and servicing of exports. The 
Department of Commerce called upon 
representatives of forwarding and ship- 
ping firms to assist in the development 
of a system of regulations that would 
effectively enlist their experience and 
skills and would minimize the interfer- 
ence with regular ways of doing business. 

The regulations they helped to draft 
are basically concerned with the truth- 
fulness of statements made to our Gov- 
ernment concerning the parties to the 
export transaction here and abroad, the 
nature and quantity of the commodity, 
and its destination. 

Truthfulness means that statements 
should be based on knowledge or infor- 
mation in good faith believed to be com- 
plete and correct. Assumptions or 
guesses based on appearances or a prior 
course of dealing are no substitutes for 
facts which could have been obtained by 
a few straightforward questions. Truth- 
fulness also must be maintained until the 
completion of the export transaction. 
Representations which were true when 
made may become false later if contra- 
dictory information is not reported when 
it becomes known to the licensee or his 
forwarding agent. 

We in the Office of International Trade 
fully realize the practical problems faced 
by shippers and forwarders in giving the 
assistance which we require. We know 
there is the need for speed in such opera- 
tions, which sometimes impairs ability to 
notice those signs that would otherwise 
excite suspicions and cause questions to 
be asked before going ahead with a trans- 
action. Further, there are the competi- 
tive forces in the forwarding business 
as in others that cause the forwarder 
to worry about asking too many ques- 
tions, lest a customer go elsewhere. 


High Degree of Compliance 


Nevertheless, despite those practical 
problems, and considering the scope of 
our regulations, we believe that the for- 
warding trade may well take pride in the 
fact that only a very few forwarders 
have become involved in knowing viola- 
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tions of the export regulations. Out of 
more than 100 denial or suspension 
orders that have been issued in the past 
4 years, involving about 300 exporting 
firms and individuals and many more 
hundreds of warning letters for minor 
infractions, only 9 freight forwarders 
have been at all involved in significant 
cases, and only a few of those were 
found to have committed willful, deliber- 
ate violations. 

In considering cases involving for- 
warders, we have given much weight to 
the difficulty they face in scrutinizing 
each of the many routine transactions 
that are regularly handled by their 
clerical help, and other important fac- 
tors bearing on the question of whether 
an offense was committed inadvertently, 
negligently, or willfully. 

Where clerical or supervisory care- 
lessness appeared to be the cause of a 
relatively minor offense, we have tried 
to solve the forwarder’s problem for the 
future by education, and, if necessary, 
a warning letter, rather than by out- 
right suspension. 

Even where suspension has been found 
to be the only remedy, we have taken 
into account the fact that the nature 
of a forwarder’s daily business is so dif- 
ferent from that of the average ex- 
porter’s business and the effect of pubh- 
cation is so great as to make a forwarder’s 
suspension for days or weeks equivalent 
to an occasional exporter’s suspension 
for months or years. We have also tried 
to avoid undue injury to the innocent 
customers of a forwarder, by giving a 
forwarder advance warning of his pro- 
posed suspension so as to enable him tu 
see to it that none of his customers wih 
miss a ship or suffer the expiration oO: 
a letter of credit because the forwarde: 
will be unable to clear his customers 
shipments after a certain date. 

We have pursued these practices as 
part of our general policy to deal with 
forwarders as unofficial aides to enforce- 
ment, to encourage their full cooperation 
in this important task, and to obtain 
the benefits of their practical experience 
in making the program effective. 


Role of Foreign Forwarder 


Freight forwarders in foreign coun- 
tries also are substantially affected by 
United States export controls. One of 
our most important enforcement regu- 
lations—the one which requires that a 
notice of the licensed destination and 
prohibition against transshipment be 
placed on every bill of lading and com- 
mercial invoice—resulted from our rec- 
ognition of the importance of the freight 
forwarder abroad in preventing trans- 
shipments of strategic goods. 

Before instituting that requirement 
we had run into some difficulties in try- 
ing to prove that the foreign forwarder 
involved in a transshipment was actu- 
ally aware of the terms of the United 
States export license involved. The 
destination notice on these documents 
which they normally see now gives them 
full opportunity to refrain from facili- 
tating transshipments on behalf of their 
principals. It also makes it easier for 
us to establish a knowing violation if it 
occurs. Should the foreign forwarder 
disregard this fair warning, he knows 
that he will be denied the privilege of 


receiving or handling any more United 
States goods and that his actions will be 
fully publicized. 


Purpose of Enforcement 


We have tried to make our regulations 
as simple and clear as possible so that 
all may know exactly what is or is not 
required. By so doing we have also 
narrowed the area of enforcement to 
the few who are knowing violators. We 
in the Department of Commerce who 
are responsible for the export-control 
enforcement program are not trying to 
establish a record of convictions. We 
are trying only to secure compliance 
with the purposes of the export-control 
law, and to protect the reputable trade 
from the unfair competition of those 
who refuse to observe the rules. 

I am confident we will continue to 
have the support of all members of the 
American foreign-trade community in 
these efforts. 
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tions of foreign exchange for pulp and paper 
imports. 

The latest figures on the timber cut indi- 
cate a total of 7,000,000 cubic meters. This 
amount ensures an adequate supply of tim- 
ber for the pulp and paper industry, and it 
seems likely that barring a change in the 
present trend there will be a carry-over of 
timber into next year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


March foreign trade registered substantial 
improvement over recent months. Imports, 
excluding ships, at $66,200,000 were up 5 
percent from February, and exports rose 13 
percent to $55,800,000. The resulting com- 
modity import surplus is $10,400,000, the low- 
est level since last September. The sharp 
rise in export value, however, is largely sea- 
sonal and reflects the increase in production 
for export during February. The commod- 
ity import surplus is expected to rise sub- 
stantially in the second quarter, as export 
production fell in March and, more signifi- 
cantly, export prices for pulp and paper de- 
clined substantially on April 1. Further 
difficulties, owing to reduced demand for 
exports of canned fish and whale oil, are 
envisaged. 

On the basis of available data it appears 
that Norway registered the equivalent of a 
$35,000,000 export surplus in the first quar- 
ter of 1952 balance of payments on current 
account. This excess compares favorably 
with a $16,800,000 export surplus in the first 
quarter of 1951. It should go far in provid- 
ing a buffer against anticipated deficits in 
the remaining quarters of 1952 to prevent 
any serious drain of foreign-exchange re- 
serves or substantial reductions in consump- 
tion and investment during 1952. 


PRICES 


Wholesale prices continued their down- 
ward movement from mid-March to mid- 
April with a fall of 0.5 percent. Industrial 
products, raw materials, and semifabricated 
products showed declines for the second suc- 
cessive month, the most pronounced in the 
industry groups of textiles, hides, leather, 
and shoes. The cost-of-living index for 
March 15 indicated a rise of 0.5 percent over 
February. 

SHIPPING 


Dry-cargo freight rates continued a sharp 
decline in progress since last November. The 
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March decrease, however, was the strongest 
this year. Norwegian Shipping News indexes 
for time and trip charter rates were off 11 
and 32 percent, respectively, from February. 
Tanker rates, on the other hand, continued 
firm, with a minor upward movement in dol- 
lar rates and a slight decline in sterling rates. 
The slight fall in sterling rates is attribut- 
able to the entrance into this market of 
whaling factories at rates below those ac- 
ceptable to standard carriers. Early reports 
indicate that tanker rates declined season- 
ally in April, but that towards the end of 
the month the market was relatively firm. 
The trade reports that the dry-cargo market 
continued to drop in April and that despite 
a reduced rate of decline no significant 
strengthening in this sector is expected 
before July—August. 


FISHERIES 


Fishing activities this year have not been 
as successful as those of last year, when 
many new record highs were established. 
The total winter herring catch ran 8 percent 
below last year’s volume; spring herring were 
caught in larger quantity, but the important 
Lofoten cod fishing fell 25 percent. It is 
understood that fewer Norwegian vessels will 
participate in Greenland cod fishing than 
last year, but improved market prospects 
for Icelandic herring are expected to entice 
a relatively larger Norwegian participation 
in activities off the Icelandic coast.—U. S. 
Empassy, OsLo, May 2, 1952. 


Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ICC ANNOUNCES VALIDITY PERIOD 
FOR LICENSES 


Import licenses issued in the Philippines 
after January 1, 1952, are granted a 6-month 
validity period from date of validation, by 
Import Control Commission (ICC) resolu- 
tion No. 70, approved on April 8, 1952. A 
corresponding letters of credit must be 
opened, however, within 30 days after re- 
lease of the license by ICC. Excluded from 
these provisions are “critical items,” covered 
by the Commission’s resolution No. 59 of 
March 12, 1952. 

Under resolution No. 59 licenses for criti- 
cal items were validated to June 30, 1952, 
during which period corresponding letters 
of credit could be opened. 


U. S. Goops IMPORTED FROM THIRD 
COUNTRIES DUTIABLE 


Articles made in the United States and 
entering the Philippines from countries 
other than the United States are subject to 
customs duties, by a recent opinion handed 
down by the Philippine Secretary of Justice. 
The opinion was based on the grounds that 
foreign countries from which U. S. articles 
may be shipped are not parties to the Execu- 
tive Agreement between the United States 
and the Philippines, which implements the 
Philippine Trade Act of 1946. A previous 
ruling by the Manila Collector of Customs 
took the opposite position and stated that 
U. S. articles entering from countries other 
than the United States would be exempt 
from customs duties by virtue of the pro- 
visions of the Trade Act. Under the Act 
and the Agreement U. S. articles enter the 
Philippines free of duty. 


U.S. 8S. R. 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Czechoslovakia.”’) 
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Notes on Insurance in Burma 
(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


The Government agency in Burma charged with supervising the insurance business 
is the Insurance Branch of the Ministry of Commerce. Foreign insurers wishing to 
operate in Burma are required to register with and submit certain information to the 
Registrar of Companies, including certified copy of articles of incorporation, statement 
of branches of insurance to be transacted in Burma, and name and address of at least 
one person resident in Burma authorized to accept, on behalf of the company, service 
of process, and any notice required to be served on the company. Under the law, 
insurers are required to submit periodically statements of account and balance sheets 
to the Government; the law states that foreign companies must furnish to the Govern- 
ment of Burma the information required to be submitted to the Government of the 
country in which the home office is located. 

Insurance laws in force in Burma consist of legislation originally enacted in British 
India and adapted into the laws of Burma upon the separation of Burma from British 
India in 1937. Life insurance companies are subject to the Life Assurance Companies 
Act (India Act VI of 1912). According to reports the only provision of this Act regularly 
administered is Section 4, requiring life insurance companies wishing to operate in 
Burma to make a deposit ranging in amount from 25,000 to 200,000 rupees, depending 
on the amount of business done. Deposits must be placed with the Central Bank in 
cash or approved securities. Apart from a requirement that one-third of income be 
invested in Government securities until the company has achieved the maximum deposit 
of 200,000 rupees, there are no regulations governing the investment of life insurance 
company funds. Nonlife insurance companies are subject to the Insurance Companies 
Act (India Act XX of 1928). This Act imposes no deposit requirement and contains 
no provision concerning reserves or investments. 

Consolidated over-all insurance statistics and results of insurance company operations 
in Burma are not available. In recent years underwriters have reportedly confined 
their operations to the vicinity of Rangoon and the larger towns, owing to unsettled 
conditions in the country districts. The following information has been taken from 
unofficial reports and estimates. In 1950 life insurance was sold by 5 insurers, fire 
insurance was sold by 71 insurers, marine by 38 and casualty by 37. Of the insurers 
selling life insurance, two were locally owned Burmese companies and three were Indian 
companies. Most of the insurers selling nonlife insurance were companies incorporated 
in the United Kingdom, India or other British Commonwealth countries; 5 were United 
States companies. 

The combined annual premium income of the two Burmese companies was estimated 
in 1951 at about 4 million rupees. Insurance funds of the two companies are reported 
to be invested primarily in Burmese and Indian Government securities. About one-third 
of their assets are said to be invested in mortgage loans. 

Insurance business done in Burma by foreign-owned companies consists for the most 
part of fire, marine, automobile, workmen’s compensation, personal accident and burglary 
insurance. Foreign insurers are represented in the main through local agents in Rangoon. 

A law entitled “Nationalization of Insurance Companies Act” was passed by the 
Burmese Parliament in December 1951. Pursuant to this law, effective March 1, 1952. 
the Government took over the life-insurance business of the smaller of the two Burmese 
insurance companies. According to reports, this was done with the concurrence of the 
owners of the nationalized company. The Government was to take over assets relating 
to life insurance business and assume corresponding liabilities. Compensation to be 
paid to the company and its owners is to be determined by a mutually acceptable 
actuary from India, who has already been acting as actuary for the two Burmese com- 
panies. The company, which has an annual premium income of 1,000,000 rupees, is 
reported to be continuing operations as a fire and casualty insurer. The other Burmese 
company, the larger of the two, which has an annual premium income of 3,000,000 rupees, 
is continuing to operate in the life, fire, and casualty insurance business. According 
to one report, the Government of Burma has given assurances that the Nationalization 
Act does not apply to foreign-owned companies, although its terms are not explicit in 
this respect. 

The nationalized life-insurance business has been taken over by a Government agency 
called the Union of Burma Insurance Board. This Board was set up under a 1950 act 
which directed it to undertake the business of life insurance and to explore the pos- 
sibility of entering nonlife insurance branches and social insurance. The Act directed 
the Board to prepare regulations for life insurance including compulsory life insurance 
for Government employees. The manager of the nationalized company has been desig- 
nated Chairman of the Board and is serving simultaneously in both capacities. It has 
also been reported that the Board is operating from the same office as the nationalized 
company and with the same personnel. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation in effect in Burma is the Indian Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1923, as amended up to 1938. In general, this law applies to 
workmen earning 300 rupees monthly or less. Employers are liable to pay compensa- 
tion for work accidents and specified occupational diseases. Employers are not required 
to take out insurance to cover such liability. The Act permits a workman to obtain 
compensation when personal injury is caused by accidents occurring in the course of 
employment, provided designated safety rules have been observed and there has been 
is misconduct; it is not necessary for the workman to prove negligence on the part of 
the employer. 

Apart from a pension scheme for Government employees, Burma has no social insur- 
ance in effect. Several of the larger employers in Burma have reportedly set up funds 
which provide old-age pensions for retiring employees. Benefits are financed out of 
contributions paid into the funds jointly by employers and workers. Such contribu- 
tions may be entitled to special treatment for income-tax purposes. 
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